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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  £1 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
the  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  .American  Day. 


Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 


The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  stadstics,  finance, 
intellectual  and  agricultural  cooperation,  juridical 
matters,  and  travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close 
relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in 
the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  Particular 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer 
intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  American  Continent.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 


Pan  American  Conferences 


The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  sfiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
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A  RURAL  SCENE  IN  CHILE 

“No  matter  tvhat  country  calls  us  its  sons,  we  love  it  not  only  because  it  has  nourished  us  but  because  it 

is  beautiful.” 
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Gabriela  Mistral 
at  the  Pan  American  Union 


Gabriel.\  Mistr.al  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  a  large  audience  of  her  admirers  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  on  February  24. 
1939.  They  had  come  at  the  invitation  of 
the  then  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  Chile,  Sr. 
Sergio  Huneeus,  to  a  meeting  that  was 
the  last  of  a  series  of  tributes  paid  the 
noted  Chilean  poet  during  her  brief  visit 
to  Washington.  Members  of  diplomatic, 
literary,  and  social  circles  gathered  in  the 
Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  Union  to  hear  her 
speak  on  The  Human  Geography  of  Chile. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union,  presided.  He  said: 

The  Pan  American  L'nion  is  especially  honored 
by  the  presence  this  evening  of  Gabriela  Mistral, 
one  of  the  outstanding  literary  figures  of  America. 
Her  name  is  known  throughout  our  continent  as 
the  author  of  Dewlarion  and  of  many  other  poems 
as  well  as  articles  and  essays.  Teacher,  official  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion,  lecturer  and  writer,  she  has  felt  the  pulsing 
life  of  the  .American  nations  and  of  Eurojie  as  well. 

There  is  much  that  I  might  add  about  her  mani¬ 
fold  accomplishments,  but  no  one  is  better  fitted 
for  that  pleasant  task  than  her  distinguished 


compatriot,  the  Hon.  Sergio  Huneeus,  Charge 
d’ Affaires  of  Chile,  whom  I  now  take  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  then 
introduced  by  Sr.  Huneeus,  as  follows: 
Ladies  and  Genti.emen; 

I  ask  your  sfiecial  indulgence  for  claiming  your 
attention  for  a  few  minutes.  I  am  conscious  of 
your  justifiable  impatience — a  feeling  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  more  than  once — as  you  eagerly  await 
the  words  of  our  distinguished  speaker.  Yet  long¬ 
standing  custom  constrains  you  to  listen  to  one 
who,  simplv  because  of  his  official  position,  occu¬ 
pies  the  chair  perhaps  longer  than  is  necessary. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  at  gatherings  of  this 
kind,  the  more  noted  the  speaker  the  easier  the 
task  of  introduction;  but  this  rule  has  its  excep¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  confronts  me  tonight:  I  am 
called  upon  to  present  a  great  literary  figure  who 
has  won  universal  renown  and  whose  course  in 
life  has  insariably  taken  the  path  of  modesty. 
This  is  Gabriela  Mistral.  She  docs  not  like 
praise,  I  know',  however  well-deserved,  but  I  can¬ 
not  possibly  pass  over  the  verities  and  virtues  of  a 
jK'llucid  life  and  a  perfect  work  that  compel  the 
admiration  of  all  who  know  her. 

.As  I  comply  with  this  pleasant  formality,  I  am 
not  tinawarc  of  the  difficulty  of  my  undertaking, 
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which  indeed  seems  as  difhciilt  as  scalinf;  the  steep¬ 
est  cliff.  You  all  know  Gabriela;  you  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirers  of  her  prose  and  poetry,  and  you 
are  eager  to  hear  from  her  lips  that  human  truth, 
charged  with  emotion,  yet  sweet  as  music,  which 
you  have  found  in  her  books. 

She  was  born  in  Vicuna,  in  the  lieautiful  and 
peaceful  Elqui  Valley,  one  of  the  oases  of  that  arid 
region  of  northern  Chile;  it  might  be  said  that,  as 
a  divine  recognition  of  that  bit  of  fertile  soil  where 
she  first  saw  the  light,  she  was  lx)rn  there  to  be  a 
human  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  stolid  and  sturdy 
people  who  grow  in  our  mining  districts. 

Her  rare  spirit  and  delicate  sensitiveness  soon 
opened  wide  all  doors  for  her  conquest  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  world;  her  incomparable  serenity 
marked  for  her  the  course  reserved  by  God  for  the 
elect.  Proud,  conscious  of  her  inner  flame, 
humane  to  the  point  of  sacrifice,  Gabriela  Mistral 
made  a  deep  impression  many  years  ago  on  my 
compatriots,  who  looked  u|X)n  her  with  affection 
and  involuntary  respect,  as  a  new  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  force  whose  triumphal  progress  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain.  In  1907,  we  find  her 
stating  a  principle  of  life  which  she  has  followed 
with  religious  sincerity.  She  said  at  that  time: 
“I  am  modest  to  the  point  of  humility,  and  proud 
to  the  point  of  arrogance.”  .  .  . 


As  the  years  went  by,  she  devoted  herself  with 
divine  insight  and  maternal  tenderness  to  her 
duties  as  a  teacher,  for  which  she  was  educatH. 

.  .  .  And  what  greater  joy  is  there  for  a  woman 
brimming  with  natural  affection  than  to  point 
out  the  road  to  life  to  innocent  children?  .  .  . 
Creatures  devoid  of  hatred,  ignorant  of  passion, 
and  only  eager  to  learn  and  to  be  guided  along 
the  path  of  righteousness. 

The  Government  of  Chile  entrusted  special 
duties  to  her,  and  so  she  traveled,  on  a  teaching 
mission,  from  the  arid  regions  of  the  north  to  our 
romantic  south.  .  .  .  Thus  she  trained  genera¬ 
tions  of  girls  to  whom  she  transmitted  her  motherly 
goodness  and  her  nobility  as  a  teacher.  .  .  .  Among 
the  many  institutions  that  she  directed  was  the 
principal  secondary  school  of  Santiago,  yet  she 
always  found  time — while  punctiliously  fulfilling 
her  official  duties — to  read  much,  to  think  effec¬ 
tively,  and  to  write  until  she  had  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  her  imperishable  work. 

Periods  of  study  and  hard  work  succeeded  each 
other;  bitter  disillusionment  and  years  of  struggle 
temjjered  her  character  still  more,  until  in  1922 
she  decided  to  begin  the  noble  pilgrimage,  still 
unfinished,  that  she  has  performed  almost  as 
though  it  were  the  supreme  command  of  destiny. 

.  .  .  First  she  visited  Mexico,  a  country  of  which 
she  is  particularly  fond  not  only  because  of  the 
generous  welcome  it  accorded  her  but  because  of 
its  remarkable  beauty  and  the  vigorous  temper¬ 
ament  of  its  people,  who  captivated  her  imagina¬ 
tion  and  inspired  her  to  prose  and  poetry  worthy 
of  the  greatest  literary  masters  of  all  time.  .  .  . 

As  though  guided  by  holy  faith  she  went  ever 
forward,  and  on  a  mission  of  love  traversed  the 
Ibero-American  countries  of  this  continent.  .  .  . 
With  legitimate  racial  pride,  the  Latin  nations 
acclaimed  her  with  one  accord.  Chile,  her 
beloved  native  land,  also  acclaimed  her,  but  at 
first  it  did  so  timidly  and  hesitatingly,  or  rather, 
with  the  bewilderment  of  a  poor  man  who  has 
unexf>ectedly  discovered  a  great  treasure. 

But  you  must  not  think  that  in  so  doing  the 
Chileans  appreciated  any  the  less  that  inex¬ 
haustible  wealth  of  virtue  incarnate  in  Gabriela 
Mistral.  If  we  have  not  always  showered  upon 
her  all  the  adjectives  required  by  a  just  appraisal 
of  her  genius,  at  least  we  have  had — for  all  our 
traditional  lack  of  sophistication — the  inner  pride 
of  knowing  that  she  is  one  of  us. 

This  curious  state  of  mind  of  ours  finds  perhaps 
its  clearest  jxjetic  summary  in  the  words  of  Pedro 
Prado,  a  discriminating  and  talented  Chilean  poet. 
When  Gabriela  Mistral  started  on  her  first  visit 
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to  Mexico,  with  its  old  legends  and  its  colorful 
Indian  architecture,  Pedro  Prado  wrote: 

“You  will  recognize  her  for  the  nobility  that 
she  awakens.  .  . 

“From  her  whole  being  flows  a  sweet  and  gra¬ 
cious  balm.  Oh,  gentle  invisible  rain,  wherever 
you  pass  you  soften  hard  clods  and  germinate  the 
seeds  hidden  therein.  .  . 

“Make  no  fanfare  in  her  presence,  for  she  is 
resolved  to  have  simplicity.  .  . 

“The  taciturn  mountain-dwellers  of  my  country 
do  not  understand  her,  but  they  venerate  and 
follow  her.  Oh  clear  and  artless  knowledge.  .  . 

“You  summon  her,  and  they  let  her  go  to  you; 
they  know  she  is  their  greatest  treasure,  and  they 
smile  with  pleasure,  knowing  she  belongs  to 
them.  .  . 

These  simple  and  admirable  lines  of  Prado  evoke 
the  emotion,  as  I  have  already  said,  felt  by  a  simple 
man  who  suddenly  becomes  rich  beyond  his 
dreams.  .  .  .  We  wanted  indeed  to  share  Ga- 
bricla  with  our  brothers  in  America,  and  we  gave 
her  to  other  nations  that  they  might  know  and  love 
her.  .  .  . 

We  thus  unselfishly  fulfilled  the  noblest  of  mis¬ 
sions:  we  deprived  ourselves  of  a  jewel  that  others 
might  also  enjoy  its  brilliance  and  its  charm.  .  .  . 

.And  how,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
keep  for  only  one  small  country  all  her  wealth  of 
genius;  how  would  it  have  been  possible  to  impris¬ 
on  her  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  our  lofty 
mountains  when  rich  lands  of  tropical  America 
and  nations  of  the  old  world  were  vying  with  each 
other  to  know  her?  .  .  .  This  explains  the  secret 
of  our  attitude  as  we  followed,  with  pleased  look 
and  legitimate  pride,  the  meteoric  career  of  this 
great  ptoet. 

Her  first  book,  DesolaciSn,  was  published  in  the 
United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Instituto 
de  las  Espahas  in  New  York,  and  since  then  she  has 
had  close  tics  with  this  noble  and  understanding 
nation. 

Life  followed  its  course,  and  laurels  continued  to 
crown  the  proud  yet  humble  brow  of  Gabriela 
Mistral.  America  did  not  suffice.  .  .  .  Beyond 
the  seas  she  won  in  fact  what  already  belonged  to 
her  by  right:  the  homage  and  understanding  of 
intellectual  Europe.  .  .  .  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  France  gloried  in  her 
presence.  .  .  ,  The  greatest  literary  figures  of 
these  and  other  countries  were  her  friends,  but  she 
remained  always  the  same;  a  Christian  teacher, 
simple  and  human,  who  once  wrote  in  her  own 
biography: 

“I  believe  in  Christianity. . . .  With  its  profound 


social  sense  it  can  save  the  nations.  ...  I  have 
written  as  one  talking  in  solitude,  becau.se  I  have 
lived  much  alone.  ...  I  am  a  country  woman; 
my  great  loves  are  religion,  land,  jxjetry.  .  .  .” 

An  inexhaustible  wealth  of  beautiful  things  could 
still  be  said  of  the  life  and  work  of  Gabriela  Mistral, 
but  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  must  bring 
my  remarks  to  a  close.  To  do  so  I  have  chosen 
another  appreciation  from  a  Chilean  pen.  .  .  . 
Herndn  Dfaz  Arricta,  whom  I  consider  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  our  most  discriminating  literary 
critics,  fittingly  closes  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  that  magnificent  combination  of  poetry 
and  poetic  prose,  Desolacion,  with  the  following 
paragraph: 

“A  Spaniard  said  that  our  people  had  no  poets, 
that  in  the  Republic  of  Chile  only  historians 
were  born.  .  .  .  And  we  believed  him.  Perhaps 
it  was  true.  Like  rivers  which,  as  they  flow  down 
the  mountain,  gather  in  passing  water  from  all  the 
streams  of  the  fields,  our  people  did  not  wish 
to  reach  the  ocean  until  they  had  accumulated  a 
sufficient  wealth  of  water  to  open  a  wide  and  deep 
channel  in  the  waves  of  the  sea.” 

And  now  permit  me  to  tell  you  of  the  most  recent 
modest  gesture  of  Gabriela  Mistral,  which  once 
more  attests  the  great  and  holy  philosophy  of  her 
life.  ...  A  few  days  ago,  the  government  of 
Chile  asked  her  to  become  its  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Central  America,  with  the  rank  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Gabriela,  following  her 
admirable  course  of  humility,  declined  this  honor 
in  order  not  to  interrupt  her  pleasant  pilgrimage 
through  the  world,  but  to  fulfill  until  the  end,  while 
she  has  strength  and  life,  her  mission  of  sister  to  all 
America,  which  gives  us  today  the  privilege  of 
hearing  her. 

She  has  entitled  tonight’s  address  The  Human 
Geography  of  Chile;  you  will  journey  with  her  the 
length  and  breadth  of  my  native  land,  and  you 
will  see  how  poetry  and  beauty  are  to  be  found  in 
our  people  and  in  our  soil  when  disclosed  and 
sung  by  the  sensitive  soul  of  a  great  [xjet. 

Before  beginning  her  lecture,  Gabriela 
Mistral  thanked  Dr.  Rowe  for  his  cordial 
welcome  on  the  occasion  of  this,  her 
second  visit  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 
She  added  that  in  the  fourteen  years  that 
had  elapsed  since  her  first  visit  she  had 
noted  with  pleasure  the  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Union  and  the  progress  of  an 
indisputable  Pan  American  sentiment, 
which  should  be  a  cause  of  deep  satisfac- 
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tion  to  all  who,  like  Dr.  Rowe,  have  de¬ 
voted  their  lives  to  the  noble  task  of  pro¬ 
moting  closer  relations  between  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations. 

She  recalled  that  on  her  first  visit  to 
the  Union  she  was  accompanied  by  the 
late  Chilean  .\mbassador,  Don  Beltran 
Mathieu,  and  paid  tribute  to  his  under¬ 
standing,  his  brilliant  mind,  and  his  dip¬ 
lomatic  activities.  Shortly  before  his 
death  she  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
him  in  Europe.  He  was  reading  Plutarch 
because,  as  he  said,  the  classics  teach  men 
how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

The  noted  writer  then  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  Sehor  Huneeus  for  his  intro¬ 
duction,  pointing  out  that  they  had  not 
only  the  bond  of  a  common  fatherland, 
but  also  that  of  interest  in  the  arts,  since 
Sehor  Huneeus  is  a  distinguished  artist. 

She  also  expressed  her  pleasure  at  find¬ 
ing  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba  of  Mexieo,  with 
whom  she  had  a  friendship  of  sixteen 
years’  standing,  as  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  Knowing 
Mexico,  she  found  in  everything  Mexican 
the  quintessence  of  Americanism,  and 
therefore  when  she  entered  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  with  Dr.  de  Alba,  she  had  felt 
truly  at  home.  She  then  spoke  as  follows; 

The  Human  Geography  of  Chile 

It  may  be  said  that  Chile  has  three  out¬ 
standing  aspects;  the  mythical  aspect  is  the 
nitrate  desert,  because  taken  as  a  whole  it 
looks  as  though  it  were  a  myth;  the  ro¬ 
mantic  aspect  is  the  chaotic  labyrinthine 
region  of  transverse  valleys  and  southern 
archipelagos;  and  in  between  lies  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Valley,  with  its  classic  aspect.  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  our  territory  may  be  likened  to 
an  urn,  to  be  grasped  by  two  useful  yet  at 
the  same  time  absurd  handles;  the  nitrate 
pampa  and  the  southern  archipelagos:  the 
handle  that  burns,  and  the  handle  that 
chills. 


The  nitrate  pampa 

Chile  begins  with  the  nitrate  pampa. 
One  of  those  border  wars  from  which  no 
country  seems  to  have  been  free,  a  war 
short  like  brothers’  quarrels,  won  us  this 
sort  of  nitrate  kingdom,  unique  in  the  world 
for  its  extent.  The  story  of  this  nitrate,  1 
suitable  for  a  schoolbook,  that  is,  for  chil¬ 
dren,  might  be  told  somewhat  like  this; 

A  certain  place  in  the  world  had  as  its 
lot  an  earthen  crust  devoid  of  any  grace 
of  vegetation,  any  tenderness  of  water. 
This  region  is  more  bald,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  than  its  neighboring  mountains, 
and  makes  an  unusual  pause  or  parenthesis 
of  emptiness  between  two  fertile  zones. 

In  color  it  is  a  bleak  whitish  gray,  when  it  is 
not  a  dazzling  reflection  of  the  sun.  Its  air 
is  so  dry  that  it  breaks  the  rock  or  the 
native  saltpeter  into  chunks;  it  looks  like  a 
mangy  beast,  with  its  spots  of  half-scorched  , 
plants.  As  a  whole,  it  resembles  an  artist’s 
feverish  dream.  But  if  you  lift  your  eyes 
they  see,  like  a  relief  from  penance,  the  blue 
sky,  whose  pure  curved  arch  is  the  gift  of 
this  very  aridity;  and  on  the  lofty  plateau 
there  is  a  quality  that  assaults  one’s  whole 
being  and  forces  it  to  the  utmost  limit,  but 
which  leaves  it  at  the  end  strengthened  by 
the  trial.  Our  pampa  dweller  says,  in 
praise  of  his  implacable  desert:  “Here  not 
even  the  dead  decay.”  And  that  is  true: 
nitrate  and  dry  air  preserve  the  dead  as  the 
priests  of  the  god  Ra  preserved  the  Pha¬ 
raohs.  Living  men,  with  more  reason, 
neither  touch  nor  breathe  decay  in  the  tre¬ 
mendously  pure  atmosphere  of  the  nitrate 
pampa.  It  is  a  kind  of  protective  genius 
which  preserves  men  from  decadence  and 
degeneration  and  this  fact  about  that  most 
ordinary  commodity,  nitrate,  makes  it 
more  wonderful  than  the  most  beautiful 
myth. 

The  lumps  of  nitrate,  ugly  and  gray, 
guard  the  secret  or  sesame  of  fertility,  and 
offer  it  to  the  poor,  undernourished,  or 
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ON  THE  NITRATE  PAMPA 

■‘The  lumps  of  nitrate,  ugly  and  gray,  guard  the  secret  or  sesame  of  fertility 


trace,  this  region  would  belong  to  the  pen¬ 
itential  order  that  ends  in  complete 
destruction. 

Life  in  the  first  nitrate  pampa,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  exploitation,  and  the  sacra- 
fice  of  Chilean  workers  in  this  area  of  heat 
and  thirst,  have  often  made  me  think  of 
the  Motivo  of  Rodo  entitled  The  Granite 
Plain. 

You  remember  that  the  Inner  Will  took 
three  children  to  a  stony  desert  and 
ordered  them  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
the  seed  he  held  in  his  hand.  One  child 
gnawed  at  the  stone  until  he  had  dug  a 
hole  for  it.  The  Inner  Will  ordered  the 
next  to  gather  earth  on  his  tongue  from 
the  wind.  The  third  wept  over  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  soil  in  which  the  seed  had  been 
planted  till  it  sprouted  and  grew  into  a 
lofty  tree,  strong  and  luxuriant. 

That  is  how  the  first  grass  came  to  grow 
on  the  desert:  The  attempt  cost  the  faith- 


worn  out  lands  afflicting  this  planet.  Yet 
that  desert,  in  a  far  corner  of  the  earth,  is 
still  the  parent  of  the  best  wheat  harvest 
in  Egypt,  doubles  the  clusters  of  grapes  on 
Italian  vines,  or  remakes  the  exhausted 
soil  of  the  orchards  on  European  farms. 
Like  a  penitent  saint,  the  nitrate  pampa 
distills  from  its  misfortune  the  fortune  of 
men  whose  face  it  has  never  seen;  a  poet 
might  call  it  the  naked  Christ  of  the  earth. 

The  pampa  is  burned  by  its  own  virtues, 
as  happens  with  all  excessive  gifts.  It  does 
not  know  the  soothing  touch  of  broad 
rivers,  which  would  sweeten  its  clay  as 
much  as  the  sun  burns  it.  At  the  most  it 
receives  the  slight  dampness  brought  by 
the  camanchaca,  a  mist  neither  heavy  nor 
frequent.  Its  good  qualities  turn  out  to  be 
its  punishment,  and  if  in  geology  there 
should  be,  as  some  men  believed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  or  Ruskin  imagined  in  his 
Ethics  of  the  Dust,  a  moral  sense  and  a  moral 
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fill  a  premaiurc  old  age;  their  heads  grew 
hoary  and  their  bodies  shrank  to  skin 
and  bones. 

This  parable  of  Rodo  tells  the  story  of 
the  first  mining  camps,  and,  even  more 
accurately,  of  our  first  cities  in  the  nitrate 
region.  Where  earth,  air,  and  sun  seemed 
to  shout  a  triple  ’‘No”  to  the  poor  pros¬ 
pector,  and  again  “No”  to  him  who 
erected  shelters  for  a  camp,  both  these 
stubborn  people,  goaded  by  that  veto, 
replied  “Yes”  with  all  their  soul  and  body. 

That  is  how  Iquique  and  .\ntofagasta 
were  born,  and  thanks  to  that  effort  they 
exist.  But  the  race  emerged  from  the 
adventure  not  decrepit,  but  safe  and  sound. 

Europe,  which  knows  hardly  anything 
about  us,  and  .\sia,  which  also  has  not 
seen  our  face,  know  us  from  their  business 
dealings  with  our  mysterious  nitrate; 
Chile  is  called  by  the  whole  world  “the 
land  of  nitrate.”  The  Latin  .\mcrica  at 
our  borders  usually  considers  us  another 
salt  which,  when  chewed,  has  a  harsh, 
somewhat  disagreeable  flavor,  but  which 
has  the  good  and  honored  name  of  will,  of 
the  hard  Chilean  will,  of  the  stubborn 
Nasco-.Araucanian  will. 

The  Central  Valley 

The  European  who,  in  spite  of  his 
specialized  culture,  has  his  blind  spots 
when  it  comes  to  examining  maps  of 
continents  other  than  his  own,  approaches 
Chile  with  the  idea  that  he  is  going  to 
find  there  only  an  infernal  labyrinth  of 
mountains.  If  he  arrives  from  across  the 
Andes,  he  will  lie  struck  without  warn¬ 
ing  at  Uspallata  Pass  by  the  whole  epic 
of  the  .\ndes,  and  this  visual  and  respira¬ 
tory  adventure  will  last  until  he  reaches 
the  well-named  town  of  Los  Andes.  The 
altitudes  seize  him  and  leave  him  by 
turns,  deprive  him  of  the  sky  and  return 
it  to  him;  they  blind  him  with  clouds  only 
to  dazzle  him  immediately  thereafter 


with  the  full  splendor  of  the  snow.  But 
the  sensation-seeking  tourist  emerges  from 
the  mountains  after  six  hours  and  enters 
the  province  of  .\concagua,  which  is  on 
the  way  to  the  main  valley.  The  traveler 
knows,  at  last,  that  Chile  is  not  merely 
the  uninterrupted  forest  of  rock  that  he 
imagined.  .\nd  the  trip  from  Santiago 
to  Puerto  Montt,  which  he  should  not  fail 
to  take,  will  show  him  the  actual  facts 
about  the  central  plain  of  Chile,  the  real 
home  of  Chileanism. 

.•\11  the  romanticism  of  the  mountains  on 
one  side  and  of  the  sea  on  the  other  is  past 
and  disappears  when  this  plain  is  reached. 
This  is  the  region  most  clearly  seen  from  the 
airplanes  that  fly  over  Chile;  it  is  also  the 
only  one  drawn  on  our  map  without  moun¬ 
tain  cordons.  Physically  and  administra¬ 
tively,  the  central  plain  is  Chile. 

W’e  say  of  the  regions  of  the  earth  that 
are  pleasantly  level  that  they  make  us 
want  to  traverse  them  on  foot,  or  fly  over 
them  like  the  Mercury  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  who  perhaps  is  the  perfect  pedes¬ 
trian,  for  although  his  heels  are  ever- 
winged,  he  has  the  feet  of  a  good  walker. 
Our  long  valley  is  one  of  those  walkable 
lands,  like  a  stadium  or  a  track,  from  which 
it  differs  only  because  of  its  decided  length, 
its  extension  into  a  terrestrial  corridor. 

This  valley  includes  ten  provinces,  thus 
covering  almost  half  the  country,  and  is 
mildness  personified.  It  has  the  climate  of 
Mediterranean  Europe  with  its  moderate 
seasons,  and  is  the  fruit-growing  center  of 
the  country,  the  land  of  vineyards,  peach 
orchards,  apple  orchards,  and  the  .\rau- 
canian  wheat  fields.  Here  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  struggle  farther  north  with 
rocks  that  stop  the  plow,  with  the  paltry 
narrowness  of  ravines.  The  panting  of  the 
northern  Chilean  ceases  at  Santiago,  with 
a  deep  refreshing  breath.  It  is  possible 
that,  if  we  did  not  have  this  spinal  column 
of  the  valley,  the  unifying  will  of  our  ge- 
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ologv',  it  would  have  cost  us  dear  to  achieve 
political  and  moral  unity.  So  the  valley, 
for  this  reason  also,  is  both  the  topographi¬ 
cal  and  the  moral  author  of  Chile. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ten  central  prov¬ 
inces  are  natural  gardeners,  who  were  led 
to  cultivate  the  Mediterranean  crops  by 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  that  fell  to  their 
lot  and  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  These 
provinces  produce  vineyards  and  fruit  or¬ 
chards  as  naturally  as  the  .\rgentine  pampa 
produces  grass  and  Scandinavia  ever¬ 
greens.  For  many  years  we  Chileans 
considered  our  garden  simply  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  our  table;  the  garden  was  a 
pleasant  family  institution.  But  about 
forty  years  ago,  the  farmer  engaged  in  his 
famous  vineyards  or  in  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness,  realized  the  happy  fact  that  to  the 
north  lay  the  American  tropics,  a  store¬ 
house  of  different  and  delicious  fruits. 
Then  it  occurred  to  the  Chilean  farmers  to 
export  theirs.  The  first  successful  attempt 
was  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  later  they 


tried  their  luck,  with  even  more  excellent 
results,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 

The  botanical  geography  of  the  Central 
\’alley  then  changed  abruptly.  Gardens 
advanced  province  by  province  to  the 
satisfaction,  I  should  say,  of  both  the  soil 
and  the  inhabitants.  Farming  tasks  are 
so  pleasant  that  not  only  men  but  women 
quickly  took  them  up. 

Fruit  exports  saved  the  country  in  the 
nitrate  depression  and  assured  our  econo¬ 
my  against  the  dark  future  of  that  mineral, 
unfortunately  replaced  by  synthetic  nitrate. 

I  once  made  a  map  of  Chile  for  myself 
somewhat  after  the  mediaeval  manner, 
representing  the  regions  according  to  that 
fashion,  personifying  them  as  animals  or  as 
crops.  On  this  ingenuous  map  the  Central 
Valley  is  a  long  blush  of  orchards  in  flower, 
which  Ijeckons  to  me  from  beneath  the 
mighty  mountains;  it  is  a  sort  of  pink  and 
white  avenue  running  from  the  Maipo 
River  to  the  Bio-Bio.  The  color  reminds 
me  of  a  spring  in  Traiguen,  where  once  I 
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arrived  unexpectedly  while  the  cherry  trees 
were  in  flower,  with  a  glory  no  whit  in¬ 
ferior  to  springtime  in  Japan. 

No  matter  what  country  calls  us  its  sons, 
we  love  it  not  only  because  it  has  nourished 
us,  but  also  because  it  is  beautiful.  When 
in  my  consul's  office  I  read  statistics  of  the 
fruit  trade,  the  columns  of  figures  turn  into 
a  panorama  of  orchards,  extending  for 
league  upon  league,  as  if  they  were  the 
domain  of  Flora  herself.  The  land  of  stone 
then  Ijecomes  for  me  an  explosion  of  light; 
the  harsh  rocky  face  of  the  country  l)e- 
comes  a  heap  of  fruit,  waiting  in  the  sun  to 
Ije  packed. 

When  I  said  that  this  valley  is  classic,  I 
was  thinking  not  only  of  the  marked  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  outward  aspect,  but  also  of  a 
certain  Latin  suavity  in  its  customs.  The 
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country  folk  of  the  region  live  as  they  have 
for  generations,  with  creole  festivals  like  the 
Chilian  fair,  like  threshing,  harvesting  and 
rodeos.  The  skilful  workmanship  of  .'\rau- 
canians  is  still  producing  ponchos  on  Indian 
looms. 

At  the  southern  extreme  of  this  valley, 
where  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the 
.\raucanian  Indians  preserved  the  forests 
until  fifty  years  ago,  we  have  had  a  wave 
of  Teutonic  immigration,  and  so  two  or 
three  provinces  see  Germans  and  Chileans 
living  together.  The  Germans  joined 
battle  against  the  stubborn  forest;  they 
carried  their  sawmills  to  the  woods,  they 
felled  and  burned,  dispossessing  the  Chil¬ 
ean  pine,  the  native  larch,  and  the  linden 
from  their  kingdoms,  in  order  to  create  the 
l>enevolent  realm  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
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potatoes  for  the  nourishment  of  mankind. 

Yet  this  Central  \’alley  whose  praises  1 
have  sung  as  an  idyllic  land  was  the  scene 
of  our  recent  tragedy:  it  might  be  called  a 
blow  in  the  solar  plexus  of  Chile.  This 
pleasant  Arcady  awoke  one  day  to  find 
itself  shattered  by  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
earth,  with  the  ancient  city  of  Chilian,  the 
birthplace  of  O’ Higgins,  completely  de¬ 
molished  and  the  southern  capital,  Con¬ 
cepcion,  the  center  of  our  finest  intellectual 
life,  lying  martyred. 

The  valley  was  not  flooded  by  the  tor¬ 
rents  of  lava  or  the  traditional  rain  of  ashes 
that  usually  accompany  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  vol¬ 
canoes  are  responsible  for  the  tragedy. 
We  live  on  the  fire-filled  slopes  of  our  cor¬ 
dillera.  The  masses  of  granite  and  ore,  as 
well  as  the  unchanging  snows,  mal  e  us  too 
ready  to  forget  the  tragic  origin  of  the 
.■\ndes,  our  geology  that  resolves  itself  into 
combat  between  defensive  rock  and  its 
enemy,  fire. 

The  central  valley  lies  under  the  con¬ 
stant  gaze  of  volcanoes,  its  lofty  masters. 
Their  mighty  rosary  begins  in  the  province 
of  Santiago  and  loosens  a  little  to  the 
south,  but  continues  uninterrupted.  The 
beauty  of  these  peaks  of  ours,  called  Che- 
rruves  by  the  Araucanians,  is  so  overpower¬ 
ing  that  we  cannot  hate  them,  not  even 
now  when  their  anger  has  razed  twenty 
cities. 

Our  eyes  are  as  accustomed  to  these  peaks 
as  they  are  to  our  people;  the  landscape  of 
Chile  has  primarily  the  background  of  the 
cordillera  or  the  accent  of  a  single  vol¬ 
cano,  the  latter  more  beautiful  even  than 
the  former  because  of  its  individual  out¬ 
line. 

Chilian  Volcano  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
couth.  We  drink  its  inner  heat  in  famous 
hot  springs.  \’illarrica  is  so  pure  in  form 
that  it  delights  both  the  mind  and  the 
eye,  and  all  travelers  compare  it  to  Fuji- 
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yama.  Still  farther  soutli,  Osorno  is  an¬ 
other  typical  volcano,  with  its  likeness  to 
C'.harlcmagne  in  repose.  Thickset  Trona- 
dor,  which  continually  pours  forth  not 
fire,  but  avalanches  of  snow,  seems  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  masses.  Techado,  accu¬ 
rately  named,  looks  like  a  fantastic  roof 
imagined  by  a  divine  mason. 

The  Chilean,  like  the  Japanese,  wars  with 
destiny  under  the  guise  of  fire,  and  it  is  im- 
|X)ssible  to  tell  which  has  the  other  in  check. 
.\lthough  the  Chilean  retains  a  trace  of 
Indian  mythology,  he  is  above  all  active 
by  nature  and  after  each  earthquake  re¬ 
constructs  his  cities  and  reestablishes  his 
fields  with  awe-inspiring  confidence  and 
tremendous  disregard  for  the  treachery  of 
the  earth,  for  he  knows  that  lietween  two 
catastrophes  there  is  a  gap  of  many  years. 
Our  people  have  a  Stoicism  not  cold,  but 
ardent,  such  determination  to  possess  and 
enjoy  their  land  that  the  fury  of  the  earth 
can  snatch  it  from  their  hands  for  hardly 
a  moment.  Down  there,  even  while  I  am 
talking  to  you  about  them,  they  have  re¬ 
possessed  the  land,  they  are  planning  and 
doing.  This  phenomenon  of  vitality  and 
enthusiasm  is  a  well-known  characteristic 
of  volcanic  zones,  that  least  wish  to  die 
because  the  fire  makes  them  more  lively, 
more  heroic.  Dwelling  upon  the  ruins 
is  not  a  defect  of  the  Chilean  in  this  crisis. 
Suffering  but  not  vanquished,  he  has 
gone  to  work  with  his  one  good  arm,  not 
stopping  to  look  at  the  other  in  a  sling, 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  sec  his  own 
blood  and  weep. 

Patagonia 

The  central  valley  disappears  into  the 
Gulf  of  Reloncavi.  At  this  point  the  sea 
carried  on  open  warfare  with  the  land,  the 
realm  of  Neptune  against  that  of  Vulcan 
in  a  spectacular  battle  betw'een  the  two 
elements.  There  our  southern  archipel¬ 
agos  begin,  a  colossal  corrosion  of  land  by 
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the  furious  ocean  that  we  ironically  call  the 
Pacific.  It  seems  as  though  tropical  and 
temperate  South  .Xmerica,  dreading  to 
enter  the  Antarctic  Circle  l)ecause  of  its 
horror  of  cold,  wants  to  stop  at  this  j)oint 
and  annihilate  itself  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
icebergs. 

How  many  islands  have  we  Ijetwecn  the 
41st  and  the  55th  parallels?  I  asked  the 
question  of  a  Danish  whaler,  who  has 
crossed  this  sea  from  one  end  to  the  other 
and  he,  who  had  counted  those  of  his 
island  fatherland,  replied,  “Madam,  in 
the.se  thousand  miles  you  will  find  enough 
to  wear  out  even  the  most  patient.” 

Another  man  from  Patagonia,  full  of  the 
appetite  for  land  that  cattle  men  have,  also 
said,  “This  land  ought  to  be  sewed  to¬ 
gether  from  here  to  Llanquihue;  it  looks  like 
cloth  full  of  holes.”  And  I  replied,  laugh¬ 
ing,  that  for  my  part  I  would  loosen  all 
connected  lands.  I  like  the  archipelago  as 
much  as  does  the  man  of  Chiloe,  whose 
fortune  is  the  fish  left  stranded  by  the  tide 
on  its  sea-bitten  shore. 

The  greatest  constellation  of  islands  or 
the  best  known  lands  often  rightfully  bear 
names  of  explorers;  sometimes  they  are 
named  for  national  heroes  who  never  knew 
them;  occasionally,  too,  in  Brazilian 
fashion,  we  have  left  them  their  Ix'autiful 
original  Indian  names. 

This  is  the  land  of  the  whale,  the  otter, 
and  the  seal,  and  especially  the  magic 
home  of  great  fiocks  of  sea  birds.  When 
they  emigrate  they  cover  the  sky  and  in 
their  passing  eclipse  the  sun,  as  our  Pedro 
Prado  has  described  in  a  magnificent 
poem. 

Apparently  our  land  wanted  to  rise  again, 
dominant  and  tenacious,  and  Patagonia 
extends  on  the  other  side  of  the  broken 
land  thanks  to  the  pertinacity  of  the  Cor¬ 
dillera,  which  has  erected  its  last  ramparts 
there. 

After  a  fantastic  passage  through  a  sea 


dotted  with  green  islands,  like  geological 
sirens,  half  out  the  water,  one  arrives  at  a 
curious  country  of  extended  plains,  gentle 
and  secure.  It  is  our  sheep-raising  center; 
it  is  the  region  where  .Argentina  and  Chile 
go  hand  in  hand;  a  small  part  consists  of 
steppes,  another  of  great  flat  pastures 
where,  for  the  first  time,  our  view  is  not 
checked  by  mountains.  Only  in  the  north¬ 
ern  desert  and  in  this  Patagonian  plain 
does  the  Chilean  landscape  rest  the  eye 
through  the  sense  of  well-l)cing  imparted 
by  an  unlimited  horizon. 

In  these  Patagonian  solitudes,  only  one 
romantic  clement  reminds  the  inhabitant 
that  this  is  the  far  south;  the  wind,  captain 
of  storms,  blows  over  the  open  spaces  like 
a  Nordic  god,  w  hipping  the  vestiges  of  the 
southern  forests,  shaking  the  city  of 
Magallanes,  set  down  at  the  middle  of  the 
Strait,  and  shrieking  like  a  mad  procession 
that  takes  days  and  weeks  to  pass.  The 
trees  of  Dante’s  tortured  forest  I  found 
there,  in  long  processions  of  kneeling 
bodies;  they  halted  my  progress  with  their 
march,  like  giants  doing  a  supernatural 
penance.  The  wind  does  not  tolerate 
anything  in  its  Patagonian  kingdom  except 
the  everlasting  humility  of  the  grass;  its 
war  with  everything  that  lifts  its  head  in 
the  wish  to  prosper  in  the  upper  air  is  a 
war  already  won;  it  finds  resistance  only 
in  the  city,  well  named  for  the  navigator, 
and  the  fishing  towns  that  take  refuge  in 
the  depths  of  the  fjords  or  in  sheltered 
bays  where  the  wind  arrives  somewhat 
exhausted,  like  a  jaded  highwayman. 

But  this  pasture  land  is  the  region  of 
our  most  easily  acquired  wealth:  the  sheep 
require  only  a  few  shepherds,  and  after 
they  have  been  shorn  or  slaughtered,  the 
cold  storage  plants  maintain  in  this  region, 
which  the  European  believes  to  be  poverty 
stricken,  a  constant  wealth  greater  than 
that  of  our  nitrate  pampa. 

Tourists  have  begun  to  discover  the 
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exotic  beauty  of  that  corner  of  the  world 
known  as  Patagonia.  Summer  nights 
there  are  only  an  indescribable  dusk  until 
midnight;  the  southern  lights  cover  the 
skv  with  blood-red  flames,  and  the  fury  of 
the  wind  is  another  mighty  phenomenon 
which  has  been  described  in  beautiful 
pages  by  great  European  geographers. 

Conclusion 

In  Spain  there  is  a  section  condescend¬ 
ingly  given  a  most  appropriate  name:  it 
is  called  Extremadura,  and  is  a  land  of 
steppes,  belonging  to  both  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  the 
early  explorers  might  have  given  the  same 
name  to  Chile,  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  America.  Extremadura  it  might  be 
called,  remote  and  rough,  difficult  and 
isolated.  But  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
Chile,  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  snow’, 
or  perhaps  from  an  onomatopoetic  word 
which  imitates  the  trill  of  a  bird. 

By  our  situation  off  at  one  end  of  the 
world,  we,  like  Australia  or  Alaska,  are 
condemned  to  vegetate  obscurely  in  the 
depths  of  our  mountain  valleys,  without 
any  outlet  toward  a  continent  which 
delights  in  and  enjoys  plains  and  wide 
valleys.  W'e  might  have  been  narrowly 
national,  even  regional;  w’e  might  have 
renounced  the  great  honor  of  having  a 
moral  influence  on  the  life  of  people  with 
a  common  ancestry. 

However,  we  did  not,  even  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  accept  this  fate  which  was  expected 
of  us  from  our  geography:  we  have  done 
away  with  regional  differences  until  we 
brought  the  various  parts  of  our  country 
into  agreement  and  reduced  the  differ¬ 
ences  to  unity,  through  railways  and  coast¬ 
ing  vessels.  With  respect  to  international 
matters,  by  a  slow  and  sure  advance  like 
that  of  miners  in  a  tunnel,  we  have  made 
our  extreme  position  one  of  the  influential 
centers  of  Sp'  nish  America  and,  in  rebel¬ 


lion  against  the  captivity  imposed  by  the 
.Andine  wall,  turned  our  rocky  Cordille¬ 
ra  into  both  a  pedestal  and  a  stepping 
stone. 

The  Chileans  are  a  great  spiritual 
reagent,  people  who  act  as  pioneers  for 
the  common  race,  who  look  toward  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Caribbean  with  a  pas¬ 
sionate  desire  for  a  united  .America.  The 
country  that  has  been  called  “the  last 
corner  of  the  world”  has  created  a  sort  of 
continental  current,  finding  two  channels 
for  expansion  in  Chilean  pedagogy  and  in 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  Amer¬ 
ican  books. 

Those  who  discovered  us  did  well  not 
to  name  us  according  to  our  latitudinal 
misfortunes.  The  history  of  Chile,  which 
is  an  expression  of  our  consciousness,  is  a 
violent  reaction  against  the  tyranny  of 
geography. 

I  bero- America  seems  to  have,  as  though 
it  w'ere  a  futuristic  boat,  three  prows: 
in  the  middle,  Brazil;  in  the  south, 
Argentina  and  Chile;  and  one  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  in  either  the  horn  of 
Mexico  or  the  pivot  of  Cuba.  They  are 
the  centers  of  three  varied  Latin  American 
minds,  but  they  are  not,  thank  God,  rival 
prows  and  they  do  not  take  three  separate 
courses;  we  might  say,  taking  this  figure 
of  speech  more  seriously,  that  they  are 
turned  not  toward  the  sea,  but  toward  the 
heart  of  the  Continent,  because  the  ad¬ 
venture  that  we  now  seek  is  our  own,  the 
realization  of  a  Latin  American  race. 

We  are  in  somewhat  the  same  case  as  the 
legendary  archer:  “At  what  are  you  aim¬ 
ing,  what  do  you  seek  in  the  sky  with  your 
taut  bow?”  the  boy  with  the  arrow  was 
asked,  “the  flock  of  birds  has  passed.” 
The  boy  replied,  “I  know  it.  I  am  pointing 
at  my  own  heart  by  looking  at  the  sky, 
and  I  am  aiming  at  it,  not  to  kill  it,  but  to 
keep  it  alert  and  vigilant.” 
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And  soon,  apparently,  we  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  no  longer  have  many  flocks  of 
Europeans  storks  to  follow  with  the  idea  of 
learning  from  them  the  secret  of  universal 
flight,  because  Europe  appears  to  have  no 
further  love  for  universality.  Our  ethics, 
which  will  be  peace,  and  our  social  justice, 
which  will  be  Christian,  will  be  enough  to 
make  us  happy,  honorable,  and  also  great. 

The  second  emancipation  of  Ibero- 
.•\merica,  much  more  real  than  the  other, 
aims  at  the  horizon,  not  because  of  the 
so-called  decadence  of  Europe,  which  is 
non-existent,  but  because  of  the  insanity 
of  Europe.  Alert  like  the  archer,  we  shall 
need  to  watch  the  flight  of  the  European 
storks  that  wish  to  fly  once  more  into  the 
west,  which  is  not  suited  to  them,  because 
perhaps  here  they  would  die  before  they 
succeeded  in  building  their  nests.  .  .  . 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  given 
with  the  simple  dignity  that  distinguishes 
Gabriela  Mistral,  the  meeting  was  brought 
to  a  close  with  two  of  her  unpublished 
poems,  on  Mt.  Osorno  and  Laja  Falls. 
They  were  read  by  an  old  friend  and  com¬ 
patriot,  Sr.  Francisco  Aguilera,  a  member 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff.  Each 
was  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction  by  the 
author: 

Mt.  Osorno 

After  fourteen  years  abroad,  I  returned 
to  my  native  country,  and  avoiding  the 
high  Uspallata  Pass,  I  entered  by  the 
southern  route.  Although  I  have  lived  in 
Patagonia,  I  was  unaquainted  with  por¬ 
tions  of  the  southern  countryside,  the  fan¬ 
tastic  mirage  of  waters,  snow-covered  vol¬ 
canoes,  and  waterfalls  extending  from 
Cautin  to  Llanquihue. 

Prints,  photographs,  and  watercolors 
had  given  me  the  illusion  that  I  knew  it. 
But  a  region,  as  our  people  say,  is  a  living 
thing;  it  is  composed  not  only  of  forms  and 
colors  but,  like  babies,  has  a  special  per¬ 


fume,  breathed  sweetly  in  the  face  of  its 
friend,  and  this  exhalation  has  a  magic 
result.  It  is  a  magic  like  no  other  in  all 
America.  The  land  of  Europe  seems  to 
have  had  the  soul  taken  out  of  it  by  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  exploitation,  and 
even  in  its  perfect  aspects,  it  seems  to  have 
killed  the  best  when  it  destroyed  the  super- 
natural  overtones.  The  land  of  America, 
like  the  Persian  archangels,  is  so  strong 
that  it  almost  wounds,  that  it  almost  kills; 
it  intoxicates  us,  charms  us,  and  purifies  us 
with  its  violence,  whether  of  water  or  sun. 

Mt.  Osorno  lords  it  over  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
shadow  falls  on  the  city  streets.  Even 
luxury-loving  tourists,  incapable  of  walk¬ 
ing  and  hill-climbing,  enjoy  it  and  caress 
it  with  their  eyes  from  hotel  terraces. 

The  volcano,  in  the  unpropitious  month 
of  May,  made  me  wait  two  days  before  it 
consented  to  appear.  I  courted  it  hourly, 
until  it  doffed  its  soft  cap  and  fleecy  cloak. 
The  third  day  it  rose  to  view  like  a  gladi¬ 
ator,  and  I  saw  it  as  a  whole,  from  its 
broad  base,  spread  out  like  the  roots  of  a 
banyan  tree,  to  its  topmost  crystal  point. 

My  eyes  had  never  before  seen  an  iso¬ 
lated  Chilean  peak.  Born  in  the  midst  of 
hills,  an  emigrant  from  a  labyrinth  of 
stone,  my  experience  was  like  that  of  the 
European  who  said  of  trees  that  “they  hide 
the  forest.”  The  cordillera  is  elusive,  flees 
from  itself,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  one  has 
no  consciousness  of  it.  The  poet  pays  for 
what  is  given  him,  even  though  he  may 
pay  only  in  copper  coin;  so  I  left  there,  in 
a  short  poem,  payment  for  my  volcano. 

The  occasion  was  not  only  one  of  looking 
and  praising,  it  was  also  one  of  begging. 
We  are  the  beggars  par  excellence  of  this 
world,  we  women  and  children.  ^Vhile  1 
gazed  at  the  mountain,  the  embodiment  of 
courage,  of  vigor,  dominating  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  enjoyed  its  ease  and  grace  as  a 
great  lord,  as  an  abode  of  waters  and  of 


ll  weather,  my  heart  filled  to  overflowing: 
I  with  prayers;  I  prayed  for  my  people,  and 
i  what  I  asked  of  it  combined  terrestrial 
I  and  supernatural  favors,  for  this  is  proper 
I  prayer. 

4  Verhaeren  the  Belgian  once  gave  the 
I  most  beautiful  definition  of  love  that  I  have 
I  ever  read;  “To  love  is  to  have  confidence 
I  even  to  madness.”  It  occurs  to  me  that 

this  stage  of  confidence  is  like  that  of  the 
I  poet  with  the  person  or  thing  fallen  into 
I  his  hands:  mad  with  confidence,  he  talks 
0  familiarly  with  his  object,  though  it  be  a 
H  mountain,  father  of  waters;  unrestrained 
^  p  in  his  familiarity,  he  turns  it  around  as  he 

5  pleases,  and  gives  it  all  the  names  that 
^  I  come  to  his  mind;  mad  with  intimacy,  he 
I  j  calls  it  relative,  friend,  or  child.  One  has 
^  I  either  to  laugh  at  the  feverish  poet,  or  be 

5  moved  and  weep;  here  is  that  man  Ver- 
!  hacren,  drunk  with  confidence  in  the 
,  1  world. 

'  1 
i 


\Vith  women,  this  capacity  for  confidence 
goes  even  farther:  we  are  born  with  a 
natural  maternal  instinct  for  all  things,  big, 
middling,  and  little.  Men,  by  nature 
hierarchical,  never  go  as  far  as  we  do.  .  .  . 

V^oLCAN  Osor.no 

V'olcan  Osorno,  David 
que  te  hondeas  a  ti  mismo, 

Mayoral  en  llanada  verde, 

Mayoral  ancho  de  tu  gentio. 

Salto  que  ya  va  a  saltar, 

V  que  se  queda  cautivo, 
huemul  que  al  indio  cegaba. 
huemul  de  nieves,  albino. 

V'olcan  del  Sur,  gracia  nuestra, 
no  te  tuve  y  eras  mio, 
no  me  tenias  y  era  tuya, 
cn  el  valle  donde  he  nacido. 

.■\hora  caes  a  mis  ojos, 
ahora  banas  mis  sentidos 
y  juego  a  hacerte  la  ronda, 
foca  blanca,  viejo  pingiiino. 
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Cucrpo  que  relucrs,  ciicrpo 
a  nuestros  ojos  caido, 
que  en  cl  agua  del  Llanquihuc 
comulgan,  bebiendo,  tus  hijos, 

Volcan  Osorno,  el  fuego  es  bueno 
y  lo  llrvamos  como  tu  mismo, 
el  fuego  dc  la  tierra  India 
al  naccr,  no  recibimos. 

Guarda  las  viejas  regiones, 
salva  a  tu  santo  gentio, 
salva  indiada  de  lenadores, 
guia  rhilotes  que  son  ni2u:inos. 

Guia  a  pastores  con  tu  relumbrc, 

Volcdn  Osorno,  viejo  novillo, 
levanta  el  cuello  de  tus  mujercs, 
empina  gloria  de  tus  ninos. 

Boycro  bianco,  de  yugo  bianco, 
dobla  cebadas,  provoca  trigos ! 

Da  a  tu  iinagen  la  abundancia, 
rebana  el  hambre  con  gemido. 

Despena  tu  las  voluntades, 
vu61vete  came,  vuflvete  vivo, 
quema  tu  nuestras  derrotas 
y  apresura  lo  que  no  vino! 

V’olcan  Osorno,  pregon  de  piedra, 
pean  que  oimos  y  no  oimos, 
quema  la  vieja  desventura, 
mata  a  la  muerte  como  Cristo! 

Laja  Falls 

I  do  not  know  whether  living  is  a  good 
or  a  bad  dish;  that  is  something  for  men 
to  find  out;  we  women  are  contented  just 
with  living. 

But  I  do  know  something,  in  my  dark 
groping  as  a  woman  without  knowledge, 
namely  that  there  is  in  all  of  us,  that  there 
works  on  all  of  us,  a  kind  of  vital  counter¬ 
instinct,  of  counter-life,  which  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  violent  desire  to  flee  from  our¬ 
selves  and  lose  ourselves  and  disappear, 
swallowed  up  in  something  greater,  much 
greater,  than  ourselves. 

On  various  occasions  (too  many  to  count) 
I  have  experienced  this  desire,  this  instinct 
for  simultaneous  life  and  death,  to  be  cut 
off  at  my  roots  or  to  be  destroyed  without 
pain,  carried  away  without  return  to  a 


shore  that  I  cannot  name  and  of  which  1 
have  no  conception. 

In  Laja  Falls  I  have  described  this  ec¬ 
stasy  of  losing  myself,  this  self-treason. 
The  falls  that  tempted  me  were  good; 
they  were  lovely  with  all  loveliness.  And 
to  lose  one’s  self  in  them  seemed  the  most 
pleasant  thing  in  the  world,  in  that  hour 
when  one  was  blinded  by  the  spray  and 
deafened  by  the  roar. 

There  still  exists  an  inherently  American 
landscape,  American  light,  American  air, 
even  in  Argentina,  with  all  its  infusion  of 
new  blood.  For  many  years  yet  my  semi- 
industrialized  country  will  preserve  in  its 
forests,  its  waters,  its  stones,  something  of 
the  original  Indian  hovering  over  it,  perme¬ 
ating  everything,  half  real,  half  phantasm. 
In  that  indefinable  tingling  sensation  that 
one  has  in  the  south,  in  that  indefinable  echo 
and  reecho  from  the  rugged  cordillera,  in 
that  indefinable  startled  silence,  our  Indian, 
both  Araucanian  and  Diaguita,  passes  in¬ 
visible  but  undeniable,  and  one  has  to  have 
very  dull  ears  not  to  hear  him. 

Those  who  believe  only  their  eyes  con¬ 
sider  the  Indian  element  eliminated  from 
our  environment,  however  much  it  may 
be  beating  in  their  ow'n  pulses.  We  poets 
feed  on  folklore  and  mythology;  by  this  we 
live,  and  when  we  let  go  of  it  we  die.  We 
poets  are  faithful  to  our  origins,  firmly 
loyal  to  the  founts  of  our  inspiration;  it 
never  occurs  to  us  to  be  such  renegades 
as  to  deny  or  hide  them. 

Salto  del  Laja 

Salto  del  Laja,  viejo  tumulto, 
hervor  de  las  flechas  indias, 
desjjeno  de  belfos  vivos, 
majador  de  tus  orillas. 

Avientas  las  rocas,  rompes 
tu  tesoro,  te  avientas  tu  misma, 
y  pwr  vivir  y  por  morir, 
agua  india,  te  precipitas. 

Cae  y  de  caer  no  acaba 
la  cegada  maravilla. 
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cae  cl  vicjo  fervor  terrestrc, 
la  trcmenda  Araucania. 

Jucgas  cuerpo  y  jucgas  alma; 
caes  entera,  agua  suicida; 
caen  contigo  los  tiempos, 
cacn  gozos  con  agonias, 
cae  la  m&rtir  indiada, 
cae  mi  came,  cae  mi  vida. 

Las  bcstias  cubrcs  de  espumas: 
ciega  las  liebres  tu  neblina. 
y  hicrcn  cohetcs  blancos 
mis  brazos  y  mis  rodillas. 

Te  oyen  cacr  los  que  talan, 
los  que  hacen  pan  y  que  caminan, 
los  que  duermcn  o  estan  mucrtos 
o  dan  su  alma  o  cavan  minas, 
o  cn  los  pastos  y  las  lagunas 
cazan  el  coipo  y  la  chinchilla. 


Cae  cl  ancho  amor  vencido, 
medio  dolor,  medio  dicha; 
cae  cn  imf>ctu  de  madre 
que  a  sus  hijos  hallaria. 

Y  tc  cnticndo  y  no  te  enticndo, 
Salto  del  Laja,  voceria, 
vaina  de  antiguos  sollozos 
y  alcluya  que  cae  rendida. 

Me  voy  con  el  rio  Laja, 
me  voy  con  las  blancas  viboras, 
me  voy  p)or  el  cuerpo  de  Chile; 
doy  vida  y  voluntad  mias, 
juego  sangre,  juego  scntidos 
y  me  entrego  ganada  y  perdida. 

S<dto  del  Laja,  j>echo  bianco 
y  desgarrado,  Agua  Antigona, 
mundo  caycndo  sin  derrota, 
Madre,  cayendo  sin  mancilla.  .  .  . 
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Brazilian-American  Agreements 


Dr.  Oswaldo  Aranha,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  reached  Wash¬ 
ington  on  February  9,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  extended  to  him  on  January  9, 
1939  by  President  Roosevelt  in  which 
reference  was  made  to  the  close  and  friendly 
ties  that  have  traditionally  united  Brazil 
and  the  United  States  and  to  the  various 
questions  of  importance  in  which  the 
two  Governments  are  equally  interested. 
“Senhor  Aranha’s  visit  has  been  especi¬ 
ally  gratifying  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  His  distinguished  service  as 
his  country's  Ambassador  in  Washington 
is  recalled  with  particular  pleasure  and  he 
returned  to  the  United  [States  as  a  friend 
visiting  friends,”  said  the  Department  of 
State  in  its  announcement  of  the  results 
of  his  visit  on  March  9.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Sr.  Joao  Carlos  Muniz,  Assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Minister;  Dr.  Marcos  de 
Sousa  Dantas,  banking  expert  from  the 
Bank  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Luis  Simoes  Lopes, 
President  of  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion;  and  Sr.  Sergio  de  Lima  e  Silva, 
secretary  of  the  delegation. 

Dr.  Aranha  sailed  for  home  on  March 
11.  Meantime  a  series  of  discussions  on 
all  topics  of  mutual  interest  was  held  be¬ 
tween  the  Minister  and  the  officials  and 
experts  of  the  Government  of  Brazil 
accompanying  him,  and  officials  of  the 
Government  of  United  States.  In  these 
conversations  the  area  of  possible  collabo¬ 
ration  was  carefully  explored  and  impor¬ 
tant  decisions  on  matters  of  mutually 
beneficial  cooperation  were  reached. 

On  March  9,  at  a  simple  ceremony  at 
the  Department  of  State,  Dr.  Aranha  and 
the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States,  exchanged  notes  out¬ 
lining  the  policies  and  actions  to  lie  under- 
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taken  by  the  two  countries  to  foster 
continued  mutually  beneficial  economic 
relations. 

Dr.  Aranha  began  by  saying; 

The  Brazilian  Government  presents  through 
Your  Excellency,  to  your  Government,  its  thanks 
for  the  courtesies  which  were  extended  to  me  and 
to  my  companions  during  my  visit  to  your  country. 

Your  Excellency  may  be  assured  that  my  grate¬ 
ful  recollection  of  the  period  during  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  being  my  country’s  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  amity  of  my  people 
towards  the  American  people  and  the  mutual 
confidence  that  exists  between  our  two  Govern¬ 
ments,  have  been  enhanced  by  the  effects  of 
the  new  and  expressive  demonstrations  of  cooper¬ 
ation  and  of  friendship  towards  Brazil  which  we 
have  witnessed  during  the  course  of  this  visit. 

In  acknowledging  the  letter  Mr.  Hull 
said  in  part: 

I  have  received  with  genuine  appreciation  | 
Your  Excellency’s  very  friendly  note  of  March 
8,  1939  with  reference  to  the  matters  which  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  with  you 
during  your  visit  to  Washington.  I  need  not 
assure  you  of  the  personal  satisfaction  which  it 
has  been  for  me  to  coojjcrate  with  you  in  a 
conprehensivc  survey  of  all  phases  of  the  questions 
interesting  our  two  countries,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  the  traditionally  close  and  cordial  relations 
which  have  always  existed  between  the  ptcople 
of  Brazil  and  those  of  the  United  States  will  be 
materially  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  taken  during  your  visit. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Aranha’s  conversa¬ 
tions  in  Washington,  the  Government  of 
Brazil  plans  to  free  the  exchange  market 
for  commercial  transactions  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  transfer  of  an  equitable  return 
upon  investments  made  in  Brazil  by  United 
States  citizens  under  normal  conditions  in 
the  Brazilian  balance  of  international  pay¬ 
ments.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  im¬ 
proved  exchange  situation  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  will  extend  appropriate  ac¬ 
ceptance  credits  to  meet  amounts  due 
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American  exporters  for  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  Minister 
has  indicated  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Government  of  Brazil  to  observe  a  general 
policy  which  will  encourage  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  United  States  citizens  who  have 
invested  or  who  in  the  future  may  invest 
their  capital  and  technical  experience  in 
the  development  of  Brazilian  resources  and 
national  economy. 

To  aid  in  improving  Brazil's  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  the  development  of  her 
other  domestic  undertakings  designed  to 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
Brazilian  nation  and  her  trade  with  the 
United  States,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
will  cooperate  with  the  American  manu¬ 
facturers  and  exporters  in  supplying  the 
requirements  for  these  developments  by 
participating  with  such  manufacturers  and 
exporters,  to  the  extent  that  its  funds  may 
be  available  for  such  purposes,  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  credits  of  a  tenor  calculated  to 
enable  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  the 
Banco  do  Brasil  to  create  the  necessary 
exchange  without  disrupting  normal  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  United  States,  or  too 
rapidly  depleting  Brazil’s  supply  of  foreign 
exchange.  Dr.  Aranha  said; 

Substantial  quantities  of  industrial  goods  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  are  urgently  needed 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  envisaged  but  the 
acquisition  of  such  goods  against  cash  payments 
would  seriously  affect  the  ability  of  Brazil  to 
continue  normal  purchases  from  the  United  States 
and  would  strain  my  Government's  foreign  ex¬ 
change  resources.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience 
of  restricting  normal  trade  and  the  danger  of  too 
rapidly  depleting  Brazil’s  supply  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  the  Brazilian  Government  will  need  the 
longer  term  credits  indicated,  all  of  which  will  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  American  products. 

The  Export- Import  Bank  will  undertake 
to  establish  acceptance  credits  for  the 
Banco  do  Brasil  in  order  to  assist  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil  in  its  purpose  to  dis¬ 
continue  official  control  over  foreign  ex¬ 
change  operations  in  so  far  as  such  control 


affects  commercial  relations  betewen  Brazil 
and  the  United  States.  Such  credits  will 
be  provided  directly  or  through  American 
commercial  banks  satisfactory  to  the  Banco 
do  Brasil  and  the  Import-Export  Bank  of 
Washington,  and  shall  be  repayable  in 
instalments  over  a  period  not  exceeding 
24  months. 

The  details  of  the  transaction  will  here¬ 
after  be  arranged  between  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  or  the  approved  commercial 
banks,  and  the  Banco  do  Brasil,  but  it  is 
understood  that  all  drafts  shall  be  liqui¬ 
dated  on  or  before  June  28,  1941. 

The  United  States  Government  is  also 
interested  in  cooperating  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  in  every  practicable  way 
in  the  study  and  development  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  production  which  will 
complement  production  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  regard  legislation  has  al¬ 
ready  been  enacted  which  authorizes  the 
loan  of  experts  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Brazil  in  specialized  agricultural  studies 
and  developments.*  Plans  have  also  been 
formulated  for  surveys  of  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities,  including  the  development  of  trop¬ 
ical  hardwoods,  rubber,  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  which  surveys  could  readily  include 
the  coincidental  study  of  many  additional 
native  products  of  Brazil.  Draft  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  provide  authorization 
for  these  surveys  is  now  before  the  Congress. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  indicated  its 
desire  to  organize  and  operate  a  Central 
Reserve  Bank,  and  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  is  prepared  to  lend  appropriate 
assistance  to  that  end.  Moreover,  the 
President  has  stated  that  he  is  prepared  to 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
for  suitable  authorization  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  gold 
up  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  to  serve  as 

•  This  Imv  authorizes  the  loan  of  government  experts 
in  any  field  to  any  Latin  American  country. — Editor. 
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possible  supplementary  assets  in  case  of 
need,  such  amount  as  is  drawn  upon  to  be 
repaid  from  Brazil’s  future  production  of 
gold,  Government  purchases  of  which  are 
estimated  at  an  average  of  8  tons  annually. 

Letters  exchanged  between  the  Minister 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Import-Export  Bank, 
Washington,  were  annexed  to  the  notes 
of  Dr.  Aranha  and  Mr.  Hull.  The  total 
amount  of  the  credits  to  be  granted  Brazil 
by  the  United  States  was  estimated  by  the 
press  at  $120,000,000. 

Cooperation  in  many  other  fields  of 
activity  wais  also  profitably  discussed  with 
the  Minister  and  the  officials  and  experts 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  this  country. 


The  Minister  has  likewise  engaged  in 
discussions  with  the  Foreign  Bondholders 
Protective  Council,  Inc.,  relative  to  the 
status  of  the  Brazilian  dollar  debt  and  has 
announced  that  the  Government  of  Brazil 
intends  to  resume  payments  on  July  1, 
1939,  on  account  of  interest  and  amortiza¬ 
tion  on  such  debts  in  accordance  with  a 
transitional  arrangement,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  made  known  following  his 
return  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  Minister 
has  also  stated  that  it  is  the  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation  of  his  Government  that  with  the 
improvement  in  its  foreign  commerce 
which  it  now  foresees,  a  permanent  settle¬ 
ment  which  will  be  equitable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  all  interests  involved  will  follow 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  temporary 
arrangement. 


The  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 

1539— April  12—1939 

JOSE  DE  LA  RIVA  .\GUERO 


The  Inca  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  is  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  typically  Peruvian  literature  and 
because  of  his  fame  and  his  emotional  re¬ 
actions,  is  unquestionably  the  dominant 
figure  in  our  early  history.  Everything  in 
Garcilaso,  from  his  ancestry,  his  character 
and  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  to  the 
subject  matter  of  his  books,  his  imagina¬ 
tive  gifts  and  the  unmistakable  style  with 
which  he  embellishes  his  writing,  unites  to 
make  him  the  perfect  representative,  the 
fitting  symbol,  of  Peru  and  the  Peruvian 
soul. 

Condensed  from  an  address  published  as  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  Inca:  “Paginas  Esco- 
gidas”  Primera  serie  .\'o.  3,  Bihlioteca  de  Cultura 
Peruana. 


A  blind  spirit  of  detraction  and  envy 
first  gave  rise  to  the  statement,  afterward 
repeated  by  the  ignorant,  that  all  the  con¬ 
quistadors  of  Peru  were  of  humble  station. 
U  ndoubtedly  most  of  them  were  of  lowly 
origin,  because  magnates  are  not  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  colonial  adventures;  but  the  care¬ 
ful  student  of  those  times  knows  that 
among  the  companions  of  Pizarro  there 
were  such  men  of  noble  lineage  as 
Ribera  el  Viejo,  Juan  Tello  de  Sotomayor 
and  Juan  Tello  de  Guzman,  .\ttracted  by 
the  magical  news  and  the  incredible  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  booty,  younger  sons  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  came  one  after  the 
other  to  Peru;  and  among  them  was  Cap- 
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A  STREET  IN  CUZCO 

When  Garcilaso  was  born  in  Cuzco  on  April  12,  1539,  the  Incan  wall  at  the  left  was  in 
place.  At  the  right  is  a  palace,  built  in  colonial  times,  when  parts  of  Incan  structures 
were  often  incorporated  in  new  edifices. 


tain  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  the  father  of  our 
author.  Between  campaigns  he  lived  in 
Cuzco  with  a  young  Incan  princess,  Doha 
Isabel  Chimpu  Ocllo,  a  granddaughter  of 
the  former  monarch,  Tupac  Yupanqui. 
To  them  was  born  on  April  12,  1 539,  a  son, 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  also  called  Gomez 
Suarez  de  Figueroa  in  honor  of  his  famous 
great-grandfather. 

The  wealthy  Captain  Garcilaso  lived  in 
splendor.  From  a  letter  of  the  Marquis 
de  Cahete,  then  viceroy,  we  learn  that 
at  one  time  150  to  200  comrades  daily 
dined  at  the  captain’s  table,  in  addition  to 
various  prominent  gentlemen  who  were 
especially  invited,  friends,  and  poor  rela¬ 
tives  whom  he  lodged,  clothed  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  mounts  from  his  extensive 
stables.  He  was  an  affable  man,  very 
humane  and  kindly  to  his  Indian  vassals, 
even  to  the  point  of  reducing  considerably 
the  tributes  due  him.  Amid  these  mag¬ 
nificent  surroundings  of  lordly  luxury  the 
mestizo  child  grew  in  wisdom  and  affec¬ 


tion.  Incan  relatives,  who  frequently 
came  to  visit  his  mother,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  Indian  servants  entertained  him  in 
childhood  with  stories  and  legends.  They 
told  him  of  the  exploits  and  ancient  expe¬ 
ditions  of  his  ancestors,  the  Incan  mon- 
archs.  of  the  appearance  of  the  god  Huira- 
cocha,  of  the  sacred  bird  corequenque,  of 
omens,  spells  and  secret  medicinal  herbs. 
His  aged  greatuncle,  Inca  Cusi  Huallpa, 
recounted  the  deeds  of  the  unconquered 
Huayna  Capac.  Two  decrepit  old  men 
who  had  been  captains  of  this  sovereign’s 
guard  often  told,  sobbing,  of  the  mysterious 
auguries  that  forecast  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
Garcilaso’s  mother  and  his  uncle  some¬ 
times  recalled  the  sorrow  and  terror  of 
their  early  years  when  Atahualpa  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  killed.  .At  night  the  servants 
used  to  show  him  in  the  stars  the  celestial 
alpaca,  which  is  part  of  the  Milky  W'ay, 
and  in  the  spots  on  the  moon  they  pointed 
out  traces  of  the  mythological  fox  who  fell 
in  love  with  the  goddess  Quilla.  .And  they 
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the  finest  of  all  architectural  remains  left  by  the  native  Peruvian  races. 

told  him  how  the  rain  falls  because  the  jar 
borne  by  a  divine  maiden  is  broken  by  her 
brother  with  a  crash  of  thunder,  and  how 
every  afternoon  Father  Sun  disappears  in 
the  distant  shores  of  the  west,  plunging  like 
a  valiant  swimmer  into  the  inexhaustible 
waters  of  the  great  ocean  upon  which 
floats  the  broad  land  of  Tahuantinsuyu. 

From  babyhood  Garcilaso  had  as  tutor 
Juan  de  Alcobaza,  a  devoted  and  ex¬ 
emplary  gentleman.  In  the  rooms  and 
halls  of  the  palace  the  guests  of  the  house 
discussed  the  episodes  of  the  conquest:  the 


tremendous  siege  of  Cuzco  by  the  Inca  t' 
Manco;  the  assassination  of  Francisco  | 
Pizarro;  his  sayings  and  customs;  famous 
battles;  the  alluring  and  inaccessible  Land  | 
of  Spice  and  El  Dorado,  hidden  in  far  j 
distant  regions;  the  disquieting  news  of  the  I 
crotchety  viceroy,  and  his  recent  ordi-  f 
nances  that,  under  pretext  of  alleviating  the 
conditions  of  the  Indians,  took  away  the 
estates  of  the  most  doughty  conquistadors. 

Cuzco  was  then  uniquely  picturesque. 
The  Indians  preserved  their  special  garb, 
peculiar  symbols,  and  diverse  forms  of 
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headgear  according  to  the  regions  and 
provinces  from  which  they  came.  Those 
of  Incan  blood,  even  if  impoverished,  wore 
striped  mantles  made  of  soft  vicuna  and 
vizcacha  wool. 

The  years  rolled  by.  The  young  Gar- 
cilaso  who,  with  the  sons  of  other  con¬ 
quistadors,  had  received  lessons  in  Latin 
from  five  transient  tutors,  began  to  attend 
regularly  the  class  of  Canon  Juan  de 
Cuellar,  a  native  of  Medina  del  Campo. 
With  his  fellow  pupils,  some  of  them  Incan 
youths  but  mostly,  like  himself,  mestizo 
sons  of  leading  landholders,  he  would  go 
uproariously  singing  through  the  streets 
and  suburbs  of  C'uzco.  On  one  of  his 
excursions  outside  the  city  he  went  to  see 
Carbajal’s  body,  quartered  and  hung  on 
the  pillories  erected  on  the  four  great  high¬ 
ways.  He  admired  the  oxen  brought  from 
Spain  and  set  to  plowing  before  a  throng  of 
astonished  Indians.  He  wandered  through 
the  subterranean  passages  of  the  great 
citadel  of  Saesayhuaman,  some  of  which 
had  already  fallen  in.  He  saw  much  of  his 
close  Incan  relatives.  He  journeyed  to  the 
rich  valley  of  Yucay,  to  his  father’s  estate 
of  Cotanera,  near  the  .\purimac,  where  he 
was  present  at  the  pagan  obsequies  of  an 
Incan  chief,  marked  by  many  plaintive 
songs  and  waving  banners;  and  between 
1550  and  1554  he  travelled  over  a  large 
part  of  what  is  now  Bolivia.  Through 
these  journeys  and  contacts  of  his  lively 
youth  he  garnered  the  authentic  and  first¬ 
hand  impressions  of  the  territory  and 
legends  of  ancient  Peru  that  in  his  later  life 
animated  his  vivid  Comentarios  Reales 
[Royal  Commentaries). 

On  St.  John’s  Day  and  Christmas  the 
Indian  dignitaries  brought  to  Cuzco  their 
tribute  to  the  landholders,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  mother  young  Garcilaso  kept 
the  accounts  on  quipos,  the  bunches  of 
varicolored  cords  in  which  knots  were  tied 
to  represent  numbers.  This  circumstance 


shows  that  Dona  Isabel  was  still  mistress  of 
the  conquistador’s  home,  but  only  a  short 
time  later  she  had  to  relinquish  her  place 
to  a  Spanish  rival.  The  government  was 
continually  urging  the  landholders  to 
marry  and  thus  promote  the  stability  and 
morality  of  the  colony  and  increase  the 
white  population.  Captain  Garcilaso,  now 
more  than  50  years  old,  decided  to  contract 
marriage  with  a  Castilian  lady  of  his  ow  n 
rank. 

His  father’s  marriage  was  a  deep  sorrow' 
to  the  illegitimate  son.  He  saw  his  mother, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  loved  deeply, 
humiliated  and  estranged.  Garcilaso, 
however,  continued  to  live  in  his  father’s 
house,  beloved  and  cherished  by  the 
warrior,  whom  he  served  as  secretary. 
About  this  time  his  father  gave  him  a  coca 
farm  called  Havisca  at  Paucartambo. 

Garcilaso  did  not  cease  to  visit  his 
mother  and  his  Incan  relatives  or  to  enjoy 
associating  with  prominent  Indians,  who 
looked  on  him  with  the  affection  due  a 
descendant  of  the  imperial  line  and  of  one 
of  the  leaders  among  the  invincible  white 
men.  In  conversations  with  these  Indians, 
he  tells  us,  “they  explained  to  me  at  length 
their  laws  and  system  of  government,  com¬ 
paring  it  w'ith  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
told  me  how  their  kings  proceeded  in  peace 
and  war,  in  what  manner  they  treated 
their  vassals  and  how  they  were  served  by 
them.  Moreover,  they  talked  to  me,  as  to 
their  own  children,  of  their  religion  and 
rites,  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  feasts  and 
the  manner  of  celebrating  them.  They 
described  their  cruelties  and  superstitions, 
their  good  and  bad  omens.  Indeed,  I  may 
say  that  they  told  me  of  everything  in  their 
community  life.  If  I  had  but  written  it 
down  at  that  time  this  history  would  be 
more  copious.” 

One  day,  when  Garcilaso  was  16  or  17 
years  old,  he  was  talking  w'ith  his  Incan 
relatives  about  their  kings  and  ancient 
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THE  FLUTE-PLAYER 

Now  as  in  the  days  of  Garcilaso,  who 
mentioned  “that  flute  which  calls 
from  the  hill  with  passion  and  tender¬ 
ness,”  the  Peruvian  Indian  plays  his 
well-loved  instrument. 


ways  when  the  oldest  of  them,  Inca  Cusi 
Huallpa,  satisfied  the  youth’s  curiosity  by 
telling  him,  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
emotion,  as  if  he  were  making  a  sacred 
revelation,  the  radiant  legend  of  Manco 
Capac  and  his  wife,  the  children  of  the  Sun, 
who  brought  civilization  to  the  Indian 
world  and  founded  Cuzco.  The  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  deposed  princes  continued  in 
chorus,  with  religious  fervor  and  racking 
bitterness.  ‘'.Xfter  speaking  of  past  great¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  they  began  to  talk  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs;  they  bewailed 
their  dead  kings,  whose  empire  had  passed 
to  others  and  whose  government  was  at  an 
end.  And  remembering  what  had  been 
lost,  they  always  ended  with  sobs  and  tears, 
saying,  ‘From  rulers  we  have  become 
vassals.’  Thus  in  a  scene  of  solemn 
melancholy,  in  the  pathetic  and  sublime 


desolation  of  a  mysterious  dusk,  the  future 
historian  had  imprinted  on  his  soul  the 
secret  traditions  of  his  conquered  nation. 

But  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  Garcilaso 
also  participated  eagerly  in  the  sports  of 
his  Castilian  friends  and  relatives.  He  was 
always  skilled  in  riding  and  hunting  and 
fond  of  arms,  heraldic  devices  and  knightly 
trappings.  The  death  of  his  father  put  an 
end  to  this  happy  life.  The  estate  passed 
to  the  legitimate  daughters,  who  died  as 
children  in  1564. 

Garcilaso,  eager  to  improve  his  own 
condition  and  that  of  his  mestizo  brothers 
and  sisters  and  his  mother,  who  was  still 
living,  decided  to  go  to  Spain  and  person¬ 
ally  request  the  royal  grace.  Before  he  left 
his  native  city  he  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  mummies  of  five  of  the  kings,  his 
ancestors.  They  had  just  been  discovered 
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bv  Polo  de  Ondcgardo,  and  when  Gar- 
cilaso  went  to  bid  him  goodby  the  former 
invited  him  into  the  room  where  they  had 
been  deposited.  Their  bodies  had  been 
preserved  intact,  with  hands  crossed  on 
their  breasts.  Their  skin  was  smooth,  and 
their  eyes  were  simulated  by  little  gold 
plates.  Garcilaso  saw  them  wrapped  in 
their  sumptuous  vestments,  the  royal  bands 
around  their  brows.  Only  one  of  them 
showed  an  uncovered  head,  white  as  snow. 
Garcilaso  touched  the  rigid  hand  of  Huay- 
na  Capac.  In  the  following  days  the 
sacred  mummies,  shrouded  in  white,  were 
carried  through  the  city  so  that  the  most 
prominent  gentlemen  might  look  upon 
them  in  their  homes.  As  the  mummies 
went  by  the  Spaniards  doffed  their  caps, 
for  these  were  the  bodies  of  kings,  and  the 
Indians  knelt  in  their  manner,  making 
great  demonstrations  of  adoration  and 
bursting  into  groans  and  tears.  Such  was 
the  last  memory,  impressive  and  funereal, 
left  on  Garcilaso  by  his  native  Cuzco. 

Early  in  1561  we  find  him  in  Seville; 
later  he  went  to  Montilla  and  Extre¬ 
madura  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
Spanish  relatives. 

Encouraged  by  their  help  and  influence 
Garcilaso,  full  of  illusions,  set  out  for 
Madrid  and  the  court,  where  he  was  at  the 
close  of  1561.  His  petitions  having  been 
rebuffed  and  his  hope  of  help  at  court 
crushed,  Garcilaso  enlisted  in  the  army. 
He  is  the  first  Peruvian  known  to  have 
fought  in  Europe. 

.■\bout  1579  he  turned  up  in  Seville, 
which  was  to  be  for  some  time  his  favorite 
residence  and  which  he  called  “enchantress 
of  all  who  know  her.” 

His  mind  experienced  a  profound 
change.  After  a  youth  devoted  to  horses 
and  martial  weapons,  his  maturity’  was 
attracted  to  the  delights  of  study  and 
writing.  In  his  early  years  he  was  fond 
of  books  of  chivalry,  but  the  warnings 


against  them  in  the  Historia  Imperial  of 
Pero  Mejia  cured  him  completely  of  this 
frivolity.  Among  the  authors  whose  works 
were  his  recreation  he  always  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  the  great  Italian  poets  and  prose 
writers,  especially  Boyardo,  Ariosto,  and 
Boccaccio,  whose  works  he  frequently  re¬ 
read,  but  every  day  he  became  more  and 
more  inclined  to  the  serious  study  of 
history  and  philosophy.  He  perfected  his 
knowledge  of  Latin,  of  which  he  had 
acquired  only  a  smattering  in  Cuzco. 
Military  comrades  and  veterans  began  to 
be  replaced  in  his  circle  of  friends  by 
priests  and  monks  of  greater  virtue  and 
learning.  He  obtained  a  papal  bull 
authorizing  him  to  bring  to  Madrid  the 
remains  of  his  father,  whom  he  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Isidoro.  His  devotion 
rose  to  such  a  point  that,  bidding  farewell 
to  his  worldly  ambitions  and  to  the  hope 
of  martial  glory  and  material  fortune  that 
he  had  long  cherished,  he  entered  the 
Church. 

About  1589  Garcilaso  moved  from  Mon¬ 
tilla  to  Cordoba.  He  lived  modestly  and 
quietly  in  the  parish  of  Sartta  Maria  la 
Mayor,  or  the  Sagrario,  far  from  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  his  relatives,  the  Suarez  de  Figueroa. 
As  was  fitting  in  so  devout  a  cleric,  he 
frequented  chiefly  the  society  of  priests, 
canons,  and  friars.  His  long  and  tranquil 
old  age  was  passed  amidst  the  gravity  of 
this  ecclesiastical  world. 

Feeling  the  profound  two-fold  nostalgia 
of  both  exile  and  old  age,  he  relived  the 
memories  of  his  native  land  and  his  early 
years.  He  submerged  himself  pleasantly 
in  his  memories  like  one  who,  after  a  long 
absence,  follows  the  gentle  course  of  a  well- 
known  stream.  He  saw  with  the  eyes  of 
his  mind  the  large  squares  and  the  gloomy 
lanes  of  the  Incan  capital.  He  recalled 
one  by  one  the  palaces  of  the  conquista¬ 
dors,  the  names  of  his  schoolmates,  the 
sections  of  the  city,  and  the  Indian  dis- 
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tricts.  From  this  deep  longing  was  born 
the  book  called  the  Comentarios  Reales, 
which  is  steeped  in  tenderness.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  book  began  the 
literary  genre  of  childhood  reminiscences 
that  we  believe  so  modern. 

He  completed  the  book  with  deliberate 
enjoyment.  From  1586  he  had  Ix'en  med¬ 
itating  and  preparing  it.  In  1595  he  told 
Don  Martin  de  Contreras,  the  nephew  of 
the  Governor  of  Nicaragua,  how  far  ad¬ 
vanced  it  was.  Later  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  and  Indian  and  mestizo  relatives 
requesting  many  data.  With  these,  with 
the  fragments  of  Father  \’alera’s  writings 
given  him  by  the  Jesuits,  and  with  the 
Spanish  chronicles  already  published  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  work,  which  he 
animated  and  crowned  by  his  genius  and 
his  exquisite  sentiment. 


.After  the  first  part  was  published  in  1609  | 

the  fame  of  the  author  grew  and  spread.  I 
The  attacks  of  illness  that  he  had  suffered  j 
since  1590  did  not  hinder  the  prosecution  ] 
and  conclusion  of  his  work,  whose  second 
and  last  part  was  finished  in  1613,  al-  ' 
though  it  was  not  printed  until  after  his 
death.  He  had  Ixmght  and  rebuilt  for 
his  burial  place  a  chapel  in  the  cathedral, 
once  the  famous  mosque. 

Garcilaso  lived  with  the  luxury  that  he 
believed  appropriate  to  his  station  in  life. 

We  learn  from  his  will  that  he  had  six 
servants,  to  some  of  whom  he  had  given  i 

his  own  surname  in  lordly  fashion.  Ac-  i 

cording  to  the  inventory  of  his  property  he 
used  gilt  plate,  and  his  rooms  were  adorned  i 
with  tapestries,  cushions  covered  with 
crimson  silk,  and  desks  and  sideboards  of  « 
oak.  As  a  survival  of  his  military  years,  he  | 
preserved  arquebuses,  armor  and  other  | 
military  apparatus.  In  the  elderly  priest  the 
warlike  captain  of  former  years  still  lived. 

-After  a  prolonged  illness,  which  left  his 
mind  unaffected  until  the  end,  he  died 
peacefully  on  .April  22,  1616,  at  the  age 
of  77.  ’ 

To  appreciate  the  true  character  of  the  :  j 
Incan  kingdom  we  must  go  to  Cieza,  but  > 
liefore  and  above  all,  to  Garcilaso.  He  j. 
gives  us  completely  the  eternal  charm  of  | 
Peru,  the  gentleness  of  its  vicunas,  the  wild  | 
peace  of  its  mountains,  and  the  softness  of  | 
its  coastal  oases.  How  deeply  Peruvian  is  t 
the  scene  in  the  Comentarios  when  the  f 
A'irgin  of  the  Sun  intercedes  for  the  Moyo- 
bamba  rebels!  Genuinely  Peruvian  are 
his  maidens  and  those  processions  of 
women  and  children  who,  bearing  green 
Ixjughs  in  their  hands  and  covering  the 
road  with  fragrant  herbs,  welcome  the 
victorious  and  magnanimous  Inca,  the 
friend  of  the  poor.  Among  the  cyclopean 
masses  of  o\  erwhelming  stonework,  frown¬ 
ing  and  impenetrable  as  the  face  of  Ata- 
hualpa,  Garcilaso  knows  how  to  strike  the 
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note  of  Indian  tenderness.  In  him  and 
only  in  him  we  find  the  authentic  entirety, 
the  imperishable  stamp  of  that  peculiar 
state,  at  once  simple  and  artificial,  refined 
and  childlike,  expansive  and  benign,  mar¬ 
tial  and  patriarchal,  which  played  in  the 
native  America  of  the  South  the  role  of 
vast  idyllic  China  in  Asia  and  of  the  solemn 
Egypt  of  the  Pharoahs  in  the  dawn  of 
Mediterranean  civilization,  just  as  Mexico 
in  the  North  combined  features  of  sump¬ 
tuous  and  varied  India,  astronomical 
Chaldea  and  sanguinary  Assyria. 

Garcilaso  succeeds  in  presenting  those 
broad  truths,  the  patrimony  of  historians 
with  the  soul  of  poets,  that  may  err  in 
details  but  succeed  in  preserving  the 
essential.  His  are  the  core  of  Peruvian 
sentiment;  the  very  rhythm  of  Indian  life; 
the  atmosphere  of  a  majestic  pastoral  that 
animates  the  pages  but  reaches  a  climax 
of  devasting  tragedy;  the  veil  of  ingenuous¬ 
ness  drawn  over  the  horror  of  catastrophes; 
the  gentle  next  to  the  terrible;  the  humble 
flower  by  the  side  of  the  fearful  precipice; 
the  resigned  and  melancholy  smile  that 
dissolves  in  tears.  And  such  a  contagion 
of  nostalgia  emanated  from  the  pages  of 
the  Comrntarios  Reales  that  at  the  end  of  the 
XVIIIth  century  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  after  Condorcanqui’s  insurrection, 
advisedly  prohibited  the  reading  of  this 
book  in  the  Viceroyalty  and  ordered  all 
copies  secretly  collected  because,  as  the 
royal  order  said,  “the  natives  learn  from 
it  many  inconvenient  things,  which  arouse 
a  consciousness  of  nationality.” 

Ventura  Garcia  Calderon  and  Jose 
Galvez  have  recently  pointed  out  Gar- 
cilaso’s  keen  feeling  for  nature.  Who  has 
equaled  him,  indeed,  or  been  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  suggesting  the  sublime  appearance 
of  our  mountains?  “That  inaccessible 
snowy  range  never  penetrated  by  man  or  by 
beast  or  by  bird,”  he  called  the  cordillera. 
In  his  bold  and  extravagant  style,  in  the 


exultant  rush  of  one  word  piling  upon 
another,  he  may  be  said  to  sculpture  the 
ramparts  of  the  Andes;  and  above  the  flight 
of  the  condors,  above  the  masses  and 
feathery  drifts  of  the  clouds,  he  summons 
forth  the  unapproachable  summits,  a  line 
of  portentous  silvery  battlements  rising 
like  altars  to  the  ideal  between  the  sacred 
silence  and  the  deep  turquoise  blue  of  the 
empyrean. 

Against  this  imposing  background  are 
set  in  short  and  graceful  chapters  minia¬ 
tures  of  country  life.  Now  it  is  a  certain 
kind  of  banana  “similar  to  a  palm  in  its 
trunk  and  in  its  very  green  and  wide 
leaves”;  now  the  maguey,  with  whose 
juice  women  smooth  and  dye  their  hair; 
now  the  groves  of  molles,  trees  of  finely  cut 
foliage  and  perpetual  verdure,  that  he  saw 
cut  down  during  his  childhood  in  the 
valley  of  Cuzco;  now  the  hummingbirds 
of  a  golden  blue  “like  the  finest  feathers 
on  the  throat  of  a  peacock”;  now  the  farm 
at  Chinchaypuquiu  “whose  woods  were 
thick  with  alders  all  along  the  brook, 
which  can  be  followed  up  where  it  is 
colder  and  colder  as  far  as  the  eternal 
snows  and  down  where  it  is  hotter  and 
hotter  to  the  hottest  part  of  Peru,  which  is 
along  the  Apurimac  River.”  This  river 
runs  “very  swiftly,  compressed  between 
lofty  mountains  which  from  their  snowy 
summits  drop  almost  straight  13  or  15 
leagues  to  the  river.”  In  the  Yucay  ravine 
Garcilaso  paints  for  us  the  thick,  lofty 
trees  that  the  Indians  venerated  because 
the  Incas  sat  in  their  shade  to  witness  the 
ritual  festivities;  the  massive  w'alls  of  the 
ancient  structures  along  the  bank;  and 
the  hawks  and  little  birds  that  flew  lightly 
through  the  air. 

It  is  a  true  mountain  landscape  that  we 
see,  with  its  gigantic  peaks  “which  sur¬ 
mount  the  others  like  the  towers  of  a 
house,”  and  the  steep  pitches  on  the  roads, 
“some  of  which  are  5  or  6  leagues  long  and 
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INCAN  RUINS  OF  MACHU-PICCHU 

The  imposing  stone-work  of  the  Incas,  who  fitted  large  or  small  blocks  together  without  mortar,  has 

endured  for  centuries. 
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hardly  less  steep  than  a  wall,”  “and  which 
are  terrifying  merely  to  look  at”;  “the 
paths  that  ascend  like  serpents  winding 
from  one  side  to  the  other,”  on  whose  emi¬ 
nences  “crosses  have  been  placed.”  All  the 
chill  of  the  high  plateau  and  the  terrible 
cold  of  night  on  the  punas  are  concentrated 
in  the  passing  remark  that  “the  Indians 
are  careful  to  put  their  jars  and  pitchers 
and  any  other  clay  vessels  under  shelter, 
for  if  they  are  careless  and  leave  them  out¬ 
doors  they  are  found  ne.xt  day  cracked  with 
the  intense  cold.”  In  those  desolate  and 
rugged  regions  the  Indians  move  in  a  gentle 
flock;  “very  simple  in  everything,  like 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  hardly  at  all  in¬ 
ventive,  but  very  imitative,  as  experience 
proves.”  Sometimes  the  picture  widens 
towards  the  ocean  and  gives  a  fresh  aspect 
to  the  sea  along  our  coast.  The  flocks  of 
water  birds  pass  “so  many  and  so  thick 
that  one  cannot  see  through  them.  In 
their  flight  some  drop  to  the  water  to  rest 
and  others  rise  from  it.  The  pelicans  at 
certain  hours  assemble  in  clouds,  swoop 
like  falcons  to  catch  a  fish,  and  dive  until  it 
seems  as  though  they  must  have  drowned. 
When  this  suspicion  has  practically  become 
a  certainty  we  see  them  come  up  with  a  fish 
crosswise  of  the  beak,  and  flying  into  the 
air  they  swallow  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear 
how  they  hit  the  water  and  to  see  other 
birds  w  hich  in  mid-flight  again  ascend  and 
descend,  distrustful  of  the  result.  They 
fall  and  rise  like  the  hammer-strokes  of  a 
blacksmith.” 

The  scene  of  the  execution  of  Tupac 
.\maru,  the  fall  from  favor  and  death  of 
Don  Francisco  de  Toledo  and  the  assas¬ 


sination  of  Don  Martin  Garcia  de  Loyola, 
Tupac  Amaru’s  e.xecutioners,  are  the  artis¬ 
tic  and  providential  denouement  of  the 
classic  tragedy  written  by  Garcilaso  in  the 
two  volumes  of  his  Comentarios.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  god  to  the  heir  apparent, 
the  sudden  invasion  of  Cuzco  by  the  Chan- 
cas  and  the  victory  of  Yahuarpampa,  inter¬ 
rupted  purposely  and  divided  into  tw'o 
parts,  are  related  with  insuperable  mastery. 
They  resemble  Ariosto  in  their  deliberate 
suspense.  The  interview'  between  the  an¬ 
cient  Inca  warrior  and  the  fleeing  monarch 
as  described  by  Garcilaso  seems  like  a  mon¬ 
umental  bas-relief.  W’hen  from  such  heroic 
matters  he  returns  to  quiet  beauties,  all  the 
yaravtes  of  Melgar  are  surpassed  by  the  de¬ 
scription  of  “that  flute  which  calls  from  the 
hill  with  passion  and  tenderness.”  A  dis¬ 
tinctive  rhythm  permeates  the  phrases  of 
his  ingenuous  speech  and  lends  to  his  words 
the  cadence  of  his  emotions.  Hear  how  he 
describes  the  resignation  of  his  old  age:  “I 
pass  a  quiet  and  peaceful  life  like  a  disillu¬ 
sioned  man  who  has  bade  farewell  to  this 
world  and  its  changes,  without  claiming 
anything  from  it  since  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason,  for  most  of  life  has  passed  and  the 
Lord  of  the  Universe  will  provide  for  what 
is  left  as  he  has  done  hitherto.” 

Side  by  side  with  his  profound  and  re¬ 
strained  emotion  his  gentle  humor  appears. 
He  relates  many  trifling  anecdotes,  witty 
sayings,  and  details  of  customs  with  a  charm 
and  grace  that  forecast  the  Tradiciones  of 
Palma,  whose  forerunner  Garcilaso  un¬ 
doubtedly  was.  He  was  the  complete 
chronicler  of  the  first  generation  of  creole 
life. 


The  Third 

Pan  American  Highway  Congress 

STEPHEN  JAMES 

Director,  Pan  American  Highway  Confederation 


Nine  years’  progress  in  highway  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Americas  was  reflected  in  the 
Third  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 
held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  January  11-19, 
1939. 

The  second  Pan  American  Highway 
Congress  took  place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
August,  1929.  Between  those  dates  an 
amazing  transformation  in  the  acceptance 
and  use  of  highway  transportation  has 
occurred  in  each  of  the  countries,  members 
of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  conclusions  of  the  second  Congress 
proved  the  existence  of  an  engineering 
fraternity  seeking  basic  principles  of  high¬ 
way  construction.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Third  Congress  fixed  those  principles  and 
pointed  the  way  toward  refinement  of 
engineering  practice  and  performance. 

When  the  Second  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  Congress  adjourned  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
the  all-weather  road  mileage  in  many 
countries  was  limited  to  meager  distances 
from  major  cities,  with  few  complete 
highways  penetrating  the  rural  areas.  Now 
many  countries  have  an  extensive  network 
of  good  roads,  as  in  Chile,  where  they 
are  a  credit  to  the  ability  of  the  Chilean 
engineer.  The  road  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago  is  evidence  of  the  skill  with  which 
difficult  terrain  can  be  traversed  with  com¬ 
fort  and  with  safety.  Penetration  roads 
into  the  fertile  area  of  South  Chile  are 
rapidly  opening  this  region  to  the  markets 
of  Chile  and  the  world.  They  have  been 
built  with  the  closest  attention  to  sound 
principles  of  engineering  and  economics. 
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Courses  in  highway  engineering  and  ad¬ 
ministration  in  several  universities  in  South 
and  Central  America  also  have  been  vastly 
improved  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  their 
number  will  be  further  increased.  The 
delegates  to  the  Third  Congress,  therefore, 
began  their  deliberations  well  founded  in 
theory  and  with  a  background  of  practice 
that  gave  them  confidence  in  discussion 
and  offers  a  hopeful  augury  for  the  future. 

Highway  engineering  is  a  highly  techni¬ 
cal  subject.  But  there  was  no  engineer 
attending  the  Third  Pan  American  High¬ 
way  Congress  that  did  not  bring  to  the 
discussions  many  new,  helpful  and  origi¬ 
nal  ideas  which  could  be  used  by  his 
conferees. 

The  first  plenary  session  of  the  Congress 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  January  11,  with 
Sr.  Francisco  Mardones,  President  of  the 
Organizing  Commission,  in  the  chair. 
The  Congress  promptly  installed  Sr.  Mar¬ 
dones  as  the  President  of  the  Congress  and 
named  the  amiable  and  efficient  Sr. 
Carlos  Concha  as  Secretary.  To  the  able 
and  untiring  efforts  of  these  Chilean 
gentlemen  must  go  much  of  the  credit, 
not  only  for  the  able  organization  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Congress,  but  for  the  success 
of  the  work  of  the  delegates  during  the 
two  weeks  and  more  that  they  were  guests 
of  Chile.  The  hospitality  of  the  Chileans, 
especially  those  living  in  Santiago,  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  A  new  administra¬ 
tion  had  just  taken  office  and  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  it  assumed  leadership 
under  direction  of  President  .\guirre  Cerda, 
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and  the  guidance  of  Sr.  Arturo  Bianchi 
Gundian,  Minister  of  Promotion,  were  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  facilitating  the  work  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Congress  met  in  the  national  capitol; 
the  plenary  sessions  were  held  in  the  Salon 
de  Honor.  After  the  formalities  of  the 
first  plenary  session  the  Congress  resolved 
itself  into  five  committees,  the  several 
delegates  having  been  assigned  to  mem¬ 
bership  on  one  or  more  of  them. 

Sr.  Jorge  Klinger,  of  Argentina,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Technical  Sec¬ 
tion.  The  leadership  of  the  Section  on 


Operation  was  accorded  Sr.  Agustin 
Maggi,  of  Uruguay.  Sr.  Antonio  Espi¬ 
noza  de  los  Monteros,  of  Mexico,  was 
given  the  chairmanship  of  the  important 
deliberations  of  the  Section  on  Finance. 
Sr.  Orlando  Freyre,  Minister  of  Cuba 
to  Chile,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
Section  on  Pan  American  Conventions, 
and  Sr.  Pedro  Uribe  G.,  of  Colombia, 
headed  the  Section  on  Educat’on  and 
Publicity. 

To  inform  the  delegates  to  the  Congress 
of  the  continuing  work  that  had  preceded 
their  meetings  it  was  my  privilege  to 
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submit  to  the  first  plenary  session  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  Confederation.  This  report  in¬ 
cluded  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Congresses,  including  the  visit  of  Pan 
American  highw'ay  engineers  to  the  United 
States  in  1924,  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  the 
Pan  American  Highway,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  technical  advances  made  since  1929. 

With  reference  to  the  Pan  American 
Highway  the  report  said : 

In  our  time  no  engineering  project  has  captured 
so  completely  the  imagination  of  the  fjcoples  of 
twenty-one  nations  as  the  conception  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  joining  the  countries  of  the 
American  hemisphere. 

First  enunciated  at  Washington  in  June,  1924, 
by  the  members  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
Commission,  the  proposal  was  approved  and  given 
impetus  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Congress  in  1925. 
Already  written  in  bronze  on  the  walls  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  are  the  names  of  those  en¬ 
gineers  representing  nineteen  countries  who  first 
formally  voiced  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  the  idea  of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
Posterity  doubtless  will  reserve  an  esfiecial  place 
for  them  in  its  esteem  and  affections. 

This  public  acceptance  has  been  encouraged 
continuously  in  many  ways,  by  personal  contact, 
motion  pictures,  public  addresses,  and  through 
the  press.  In  brief,  all  proper  means  have  been 
employed  to  hasten  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
around  which  the  entire  system  of  Pan  American 
highways  is  being  built.  To  those  countries  first 
to  build  important  sections  of  the  Highway  many 
cultural  and  economic  benefits  are  beginning  to 
accrue. 

Approximately  3,000  miles  of  the  Highway  have 
been  built  since  the  last  Congress,  and  reconnoi- 
tering  parties  have  surveyed  or  traversed  a  much 
greater  distance. 

As  at  present  understood,  the  Highway  proceeds 
from  the  Mexican-United  States  border  to  Lima, 
Santiago,  La  Paz,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  touching  all  intervening  capitab,  an  esti¬ 
mated  distance  of  14,500  miles  throughout  the 
entire  length.  Of  this  distance,  3,000  miles  are 
of  all-weather  highway  and  8,900  miles  more  may 
be  traversed  in  dry  weather,  while  2,600  miles 
represent  trails  inaccessible  to  automotive  traffic. 

In  regard  to  technical  advance  the  re¬ 
port  stated: 


Even  outweighing  the  extraordinary  mileage 
added  to  the  Pan  American  Highway  system  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  nine  years,  perhaps  the  greatest 
progress  to  be  reported  to  the  Third  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Highway  Congress  is  the  advance  in  technical 
knowledge  based  on  the  sound  conclusions  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Congresses. 

The  conclusions  of  your  Congresses  were  taken 
by  the  Confederation,  studied,  and  expanded,  and 
distributed  In  large  numbers  to  delegates,  schools 
of  engineering,  practicing  engineers,  touring  clubs 
and  kindred  organizations.  There  is  not  today 
in  all  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  a  practicing  engineer  or  road  administrator 
who  has  not  been  influenced  consciously  or  other¬ 
wise  by  the  principles  first  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
gresses  and  promulgated  by  the  Confederation. 
These  principles  have  found  their  way  into  text¬ 
books,  technical  periodicals  and  the  public  prints, 
with  a  resulting  beneficial  effect  upon  the  culture, 
economy  and  safety  of  the  peoples  of  the  American 
hemisphere.  We  have  seen  translated  into  reality 
the  high  ideals  of  your  predecessors,  expressed  in 
cement,  asphalt,  gravel  and  soil. 

Other  subjects  treated  in  the  report  in¬ 
cluded  the  reconnaissance  survey  of  the 
route  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
through  the  countries  of  Central  America, 
the  organization  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  Finance  Committee  under  the 
authority  of  the  Buenos  Aires  1 936  Cxjnven- 
tion,  the  automotive  convention  providing 
uniform  signs  and  signals,  the  model  code 
for  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  on  the 
highway,  the  importance  of  highway  re¬ 
search,  and  the  publication  of  the  monthly 
Boleltn  in  which  a  technical  dictionary  or 
glossary  of  highway  terms  appears  each 
month. 

The  report  thanked  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  for  help 
and  counsel  that  made  possible  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Confederation. 

Many  important  publications  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  several 
governments  and  the  delegates.  Among 
these  were  reports  by  the  Pan  American 
Highway  Finance  Committee,  the  Manual 
on  Uniform  Traffic  Control  Devices,  the 
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Codigo  de  Senates  {Code  of  Highway  Signs) 
from  the  Highway  Department  of  Uruguay, 
and  the  important  Historia  de  la  Ingenieria  en 
Chile  (History  of  Engineering  in  Chile),  by 
Sr.  Ernesto  Greve.  The  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  reported  on  its  phenomenal  highway 
progress,  and  the  Argentine  delegation 
presented  a  volume  by  Sr.  Carlos  P.  Anesi 
dealing  with  the  past  organization  and 
promotion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  reso¬ 
lution  to  come  before  the  Congress — at 
least  the  resolution  that  aroused  the  great¬ 
est  interest — w'as  the  proposal  of  the 
Mexican  delegate,  Sr.  Antonio  Espinoza 
de  los  Monteros,  suggesting  a  non-profit 
corporation  to  assist  in  financing  the  Pan 
American  Highway.  This  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Road  Congress  by  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  which  had  met  the  month 
before  at  Lima,  Peru. 


The  resolution  as  finally  approved  at  the 
plenary  session  recognized  the  efforts  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  Finance 
Committee,  created  by  a  convention  signed 
at  the  Inter- American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1936,  and  recommended  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  their  close  cooperation  with  the 
committee  in  its  efforts  to  provide  funds 
for  the  completion  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway. 

In  brief,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Road  Congress  provided  for  a  non-profit 
corporation  with  an  international  direc¬ 
torate  composed  of  representatives  from 
any  countries  participating,  which  would 
devote  itself  to  financing  the  Pan  American 
Highway,  or  any  road  part  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  System. 

The  functions  of  the  proposed  corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  to  help  those  governments 
requiring  financial  assistance  to  obtain  the 
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This  road,  the  highest  in  the  world,  is  part  of  the  highway  system  that  is  being  ener¬ 
getically  extended  by  Peru. 

necessary  credits  for  the  early  completion 
of  the  highway,  and  to  arrange  for  such 
credits  to  run  for  a  long  term  and  at  low 
interest  rates.  This  financial  organization, 
variously  spoken  of  as  a  corporation,  au¬ 
thority,  or  bank,  would  be  empowered  to 
receive  highway  bonds  of  countries  repre¬ 
sented  on  its  directorate,  to  issue  bonds  in 
its  own  right,  to  receive  such  other  guar¬ 
antees  as  the  several  countries  might  offer 
for  the  fulfillment  of  obligations,  and  in 
general  to  act  as  fiduciary  agent  for  the 
countries  seeking  loans  for  highway  con¬ 
struction  purposes. 

The  Santiago  resolution  recommends 
that  the  corporation  ojjerate  on  the  general 
lines  to  Ije  indicated  by  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Techni¬ 
cal  Commission,  also  created  by  the  Buenos 
Aires  Convention. 

This  recommendation  was  addressed  to 
the  governments  of  the  countries  members 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  in  par¬ 
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ticular  to  the  Pan  American  Highway  j 
Finance  Committee,  and  its  unanimous  | 
indorsement  by  the  delegates  of  the  third 
section  and  finally  by  the  Congress  at  the 
plenary  session  may  be  interpreted  as  the 
best  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Congress  to  see  an  early  completion  j 
of  the  Pan  American  Highway  and  an  I 
improved  highway  system  in  all  of  the  | 
countries  of  the  American  Hemisphere.  | 
Among  other  important  conclusions  of  I 
the  Congress  was  one  to  which  all  the  f 
delegates  from  the  countries  members  of  ' 
the  Pan  American  Union  assented,  namely 
the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  see  in  univer¬ 
sal  use  and  application  throughout  the  . 
•Americas  the  principle  that  traffic  keep  to 
the  right.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  of  signs  and  signals  following  closely, 
if  not  identical  with,  those  in  use  in  Mexico 
and  Uruguay  was  also  recommended  by 
the  delegates.  A  staunch  effort  was  made 
to  agree  upon  common  definitions  for  high-  , 
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way  types,  so  that  drivers  would  not  be 
confused  by  varyins;  definitions. 

Another  highly  significant  conclusion  of 
the  Congress  was  the  recommendation  of 
the  section  on  finance  proposing  to  the 
.American  governments  a  reduction  in 
duties  on  automobiles  and  accessories. 
The  measure  suggested  the  possibility  of 
abolishing  barriers  “which  make  the  im¬ 
portation  of  automotive  vehicles  and  acces¬ 
sories  difficult.”  The  Congress  recom¬ 
mended  that  other  ways  and  means  lie 
found,  among  them  an  increase  in  the  gaso¬ 
line  tax,  to  compensate  the  governments 
for  this  possible  loss  in  revenue. 

The  closing  plenary  session  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  at  the  beautiful  seaside 
resort  of  Vina  del  Mar.  Many  entertain¬ 
ments  were  planned  for  the  delegates  there, 
and  President  and  NIadame  Aguirre  Cerda 
received  them  at  the  summer  home  of  the 
presidents  of  Chile. 

By  invitation  of  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  the  Fourth  Highway  Congress  will 
lie  held  in  Mexico  City  at  a  date  agreeable 
to  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  which  also  are  to  col- 
lalxirate  in  the  preparation  of  the  agenda. 

Following  the  Congress  the  Chilean  Gov¬ 
ernment  invited  all  the  delegates  to  a  tour 
of  southern  Chile.  A  special  train  was 
placed  at  their  disposal  and,  headed  by 
the  officers  of  the  Congress,  they  left  on 
the  morning  of  January  22. 

.About  sixty  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  marooned  below  the  Chilian 
and  Concepcion  area  devastated  by  the 
earthquake  that  sent  all  Chile  into  mourn¬ 
ing.  These  engineers  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  promptness  and  efficiency 
with  which  Chile  repaired  her  communi¬ 
cations  and  to  offer  their  aid  and  assistance 
to  a  stricken  nation.  The  officials  of  the 
Congress  who  remained  in  Santiago  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  Congress  also 
were  called  to  the  devastated  region,  as  all 


Chile  concentrated  upon  relief  for  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  earthquake  zone. 

Other  delegates  to  the  Congress  arranged 
independent  itineraries.  My  preference 
was  a  journey  over  the  picturesque  Cen¬ 
tral  Highway  in  Peru,  which  by  invitation 
1  made  with  Sr.  Carlos  Suter  and  his 
daughter.  Dr.  Pedro  Uribe  G.,  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  accompanied  us.  This  hightvay  is  a 
monument  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 


A  HIGHWAY  IN  CHILE 

Many  original  technical  details  in  Chilean  high¬ 
way  construction  were  noted  by  foreign  delegates 
for  use  at  home. 
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Peruvian  engineers.  It  penetrates  an  area 
that  heretofore  has  been  inaccessible  to  the 
average  motorist.  From  Lima  it  ascends 
steadily  through  the  most  spectacular  and 
awesome  scenery  to  a  height  of  15,800  feet 
at  the  top  of  the  snow-capped  Andes. 
The  fertile  valleys,  the  mountain-side  gar¬ 
dens,  the  glaciers  of  another  age,  and  the 
colorful  costumes  of  the  people  are  among 
the  many  attractions  of  this  trip.  W’e  left 
Lima  at  nine  o’clock  one  morning  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  leisurely  to  Tarma,  a  thriving  village 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  Cen¬ 
tral.  The  distance  was  approximately  117 
miles  and  the  driving  time  roughly  six  hours. 

Roads  similar  to  this  Carretera  Central 
in  Peru  appear  on  the  drawing  boards  of 
the  engineers  of  every  South  American 
country.  The  skill  and  the  ability  of  the 


engineers  require  only  adequate  funds  to 
be  translated  into  action  and  reality. 
Impetus  to  this  action  is  provided  by  the 
Highway  Congresses. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  highway 
engineering  has  reached  its  ultimate  goal, 
but  it  has  progressed  so  far  that  in  my 
opinion  no  subject  will  more  seriously  claim 
the  attention  of  future  congresses  than  the 
safe  and  economical  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  over  the  highways  of  America. 

To  solve  this  problem,  which  already 
engages  the  best  minds  among  highway 
administrators  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
is  a  task  that  succeeding  Highway  Con¬ 
gresses  must  accept.  Neither  the  public 
nor  officials  of  government  agencies  can 
escape  responsibility  for  the  enforcement 
of  sound  principles  of  operation. 


New  Summer  Courses  on  Latin  America 


I 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Sum¬ 
mer  School  in  Brazil 

Through  arrangements  in  which  the 
Government  of  Brazil  is  cooperating, 
opportunity  for  study  in  that  country  will 
lie  offered  to  American  students  as  part  of 
the  Summer  School  program  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  this  year. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Dolman,  director 
of  the  Summer  School,  the  plans  call  for  at 
least  three  courses  in  education  to  be  given 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  faculty  members  from 
the  University  who  will  accompany  the 
students  to  Brazil. 

The  courses,  which  will  be  conducted  in 
English,  will  be  open  to  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  seeking  regular  L’ni- 


versity  credit,  as  well  as  to  auditors,  and 
will  center  chiefly  upon  problems  in  com¬ 
parative  education.  They  will  be  organ¬ 
ized  with  some  flexibility  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  individuals,  however,  and 
are  expected  to  be  of  interest  not  only  to 
students  but  to  teachers  and  administrators 
seeking  first  hand  contacts  with  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  educational  system  and  with  cultural 
activities  in  Brazil. 

During  the  voyage  to  South  .America 
beginning  on  June  17  and  on  the  return 
voyage  scheduled  to  start  on  August  9  there 
will  be  informal  lectures  and  discussions 
aboard  ship,  and  assistance  will  be  given 
to  students  who  wish  to  learn  Portuguese, 
although  a  knowledge  of  that  language  will 
not  be  required. 

As  a  result  of  the  cooperation  given  by 
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the  Brazilian  Government  the  classes  to  be 
conducted  throughout  the  six-week  session 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  held  in  buildings 
provided  by  the  government. 

Government  cooperation  likewise  is  mak¬ 
ing  possible  an  arrangement  whereby 
every  .\merican  student  will  be  quartered 
in  the  home  of  an  English-speaking  Bra¬ 
zilian  whose  particular  cultural  interests 
closely  parallel  those  of  his  guest’s  and  who 
will  bring  the  latter  into  contact  with  other 
Brazilians  sharing  those  interests. 

.Additional  opportunities  to  establish  ac¬ 
quaintanceships  with  Brazilians  and  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  witlT  their  customs  will  be 
offered  the  visiting  students  through  the 
admission  of  a  limited  number  of  Brazilians 
to  the  various  courses. 

English-speaking  Brazilians  who  are  au¬ 
thorities  in  various  fields  also  will  offer 
special  series  of  lectures  supplementing  the 
regular  curriculum,  and  a  number  of 
week-end  trips  will  be  taken  to  points  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Summer  School  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  Brazil  w'ill  be  in  charge  of  Dr. 
.Arthur  J.  Jones,  professor  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Leora  J. 
Sheridan  as  special  lecturer  in  education, 
and  by  additional  lecturers  if  the  registra¬ 
tion  warrants. 

Dr.  Jones  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  at 
Pennsylvania  since  1915,  and  has  served 
at  various  times  as  a  visiting  professor  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  sessions,  at  the  Universities  of 
Chicago,  Cornell,  Wisconsin,  Washington, 
and  Hawaii. 

He  is  a  former  president  of  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  has 
made  comparative  studies  of  secondary 
school  systems  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
and  is  the  author  of  books  and  articles  in 
the  field  of  education. 

-Mrs.  Sheridan  was  a  resident  of  Brazil 


for  a  number  of  years  and  was  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  educational  work  in  that 
country,  serving  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  from  1915  to  1928  as  federal  director 
of  home-making  schools. 

Before  taking  graduate  work  at  Clare¬ 
mont  College,  Columbia  University  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  she  was  a 
student  at  the  Peace  Institute  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Enrollment  for  the  courses  in  Brazil  al¬ 
ready  has  begun  and  will  be  open  until 
the  latest  date  upon  which  steamship  reser¬ 
vations  can  be  made. 

II 

Institute  of  Latin  American 
Studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan 

ROBERT  KING  HALL 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on 
Latin  American  Studies  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  w’ith  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
plans  have  been  made  for  an  Institute  of 
Latin  American  Studies  to  be  held  during 
the  regular  Summer  Session  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  from  June  26th  to 
.August  18th,  1939. 

With  the  intention  of  aiding  in  the 
“increase  of  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  civilization  of  Latin  America, 
and  with  the  hope  that  this  understanding 
will  contribute  materially  to  a  betterment 
of  New  W'orld  relations  and  aid  the  wider 
cause  of  world  peace  and  progress”,  the 
Institute  has  established  five  immediate 
and  specific  aims; 

1.  To  focus  attention  on  a  relatively  under¬ 
developed  field  of  study  and  instruction. 

2.  To  offer  a  selected  group  of  graduate  students 
and  teachers  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
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equipment  by  attendance  at  courses  and  seminars 
under  a  competent  staff  drawn  from  this  country 
and  from  Latin  America. 

3.  To  {jcrmit  the  specialist  to  sec  the  problem 
of  Latin  American  study  as  a  whole  by  giving  him 
a  chance  to  attend  lectures  and  discussions,  and 
to  mingle  informally  with  those  attacking  the 
same  general  problems  from  other  directions  than 
his  own,  in  the  belief  that  acquaintance  with 
other  techniques,  approaches,  and  bibliographies 
will  strengthen  and  broaden  his  own  work. 

4.  To  afford  all  participants  the  possibility  of 
training  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages 
and  literatures,  with  special  stress  on  the  diver¬ 
gence  and  development  of  the  distinctly  American 
forms  of  both. 

5.  To  introduce  the  group  in  attendance  to  a 
select  list  of  outstanding  scholars  in  the  Latin 
.\merican  field,  who  will  app>ear  on  the  program 
of  special  lectures  and  round  tables. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Preston  E. 
James,  Professor  of  Geography  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  an  administrative 
committee  has  Ijeen  established  which 
consists  of  Dr.  Arthur  S.  .Aiton,  Professor 
of  History,  and  Dr.  Max  S.  Handman, 
Professor  of  Economics,  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Haring, 
Robert  Woods  Bliss  Professor  of  Latin 
.American  History  and  Economics  at 
Harvard  University  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Latin  .American  Studies. 

The  Institute  will  offer  two  distinct  types 
of  instruction:  The  first,  a  series  of  round 
table  discussions  to  be  held  under  the 
leadership  of  world  political  and  economic 
figures,  will  Ije  announced  later;  the 
other,  regular  courses  and  seminars,  will 
be  organized  as  part  of  the  Summer 
Session  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
will  carry  credit  but  may  be  elected  on  a 
non-credit  basis  if  desired.  .Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  courses  and  seminars 


to  be  offered  by  the  following  scholars  in 
their  respective  fields: 

Spanish:  Julio  del  Toro,  N.  VV.  Eddy,  E.  A. 

Mercado,  all  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Portuguese:  William  Berrien  of  the  University  of 
California. 

History:  Arthur  S.  Aiton  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Gilberto  Freyre,  Brazilian  socia 
historian,  and  Clarence  H.  Haring  of 
Harvard  University. 

Geography:  Preston  E.  James  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Sociology:  E.  B.  Reuter  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Economics:  Chester  Lloyd  Jones  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Business  Administration:  Dudley  M.  Phelps  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Education:  C.  O.  Davis  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Robert  King  Hall  of  Cran- 
brook  School. 

Political  Science:  To  be  announced. 

Law:  To  be  announced. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health:  To  be  announced. 

Members  of  the  Institute  w  ill  be  required 
to  present  the  usual  credentials  for  admit¬ 
tance  and  will  be  accepted  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  University  students,  for 
w  hom  there  is  a  fee  of  $35.  Upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Dean  of  the  Horace  H.  Rackham 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  holders  of  the  degrees 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  of  Doctor  of 
Science  will  be  granted  the  privileges  of 
the  Institute  and  the  opportunity  to  carry 
on  research  without  fee.  .A  limited  number 
of  grants-in-aid  w'ill  be  available  through 
the  generosity  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  University  of  Michigan.  .All 
inquiries  regarding  the  Institute  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Director,  Preston  E.  James, 
13  Angell  Hall,  University  of  Michigan, 
.Ann  .Arbor,  Michigan. 


United  States  Trade 
With  Latin  America  in  1938 

JULIAN  G,  ZIER 

ChieJ,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


According  to  figures  recently  issued  by 
the  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  total  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  for 
the  calendar  year  ended  December  1938, 
amounted  to  $948,515,000,  which  was 
5302,299,000,  or  24.2  percent,  less  than 
the  total  ($1,250,814,000)  in  1937.  United 
States  imports  from  the  Latin  American 
Republics  reached  a  value  of  $453,645,000 
in  1938,  as  compared  w'ith  $672,611,000  in 

1937,  a  loss  of  $218,966,000,  or  32.6  per¬ 
cent.  United  States  sales  to  the  Latin 
.American  nations  totaled  $494,870,000  in 

1938,  showing  a  decline  of  $83,333,000,  or 
14.4  percent,  in  comparison  with  $578,- 
203,000,  the  figure  for  1937. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  trade  enjoyed 
by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  1937 
did  not  continue  in  1938.  With  the  21.4 
percent  decline  in  United  States  world 
trade  in  1938,  as  compared  w'ith  that  in  the 
previous  year,  there  w'as  a  slightly  greater 
proportionate  decrease  (24.2  percent)  in 
the  share  of  its  trade  with  the  20  Latin 
.■American  Republics.  Perhaps  the  best 
explanation  of  this  decline  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  dollar  exchange 
during  the  year  with  which  the  Latin 
•American  countries  could  buy  in  United 
States  markets;  for  this  the  drop  in  United 
States  purchases  of  Latin  .American  raw 


materials  was  largely  responsible.  In  1 929, 
20  percent  of  combined  United  States 
imports  and  exports  was  credited  to  these 
republics;  in  1938  it  was  18.8  percent,  and 
in  1937,  19.4  percent.  Consequently,  the 
present  status  of  United  States  trade  with 
the  Latin  American  Republics  is  not 
drastically  unfavorable. 

In  1938  the  United  States  total  trade 
with  the  world  amounted  to  $5,054,623,- 
000,  of  which  $1,960,528,000  represented 
imports  and  $3,094,095,000  represented 
exports.  Out  of  these  totals,  according 
to  figures  given  above,  the  Latin  .American 
Republics  were  responsible  for  18.8  percent 
of  the  aggregate  trade,  23.1  percent  of  total 
imports,  and  16  percent  of  total  exports. 
In  1937  United  States  world  trade  totaled 
$6,432,835,000,  of  which  $3,083,668,000 
represented  imports  and  $3,349,167,000 
represented  exports.  The  share  of  this 
trade  with  the  Latin  American  nations  was: 
Total  trade,  19.4  percent;  imports,  21.8 
percent;  and  exports,  17.3  percent. 

United  States  purchases  from  the  Latin 
Republics  in  North  America  decreased  by 
23.4  percent  in  1938;  those  from  the  South 
.American  Republics  declined  by  38.1  per¬ 
cent.  United  States  sales  to  the  Latin 
Republics  in  North  America  in  1938 
decreased  by  24.7  percent;  those  to  the 
South  American  Republics  diminished  by 
5.8  percent. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  individual 
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countries,  circumstances  obviously  differ.  to  70.7  percent  in  the  case  of  .\rgentina. 

The  tables  published  herewith  show  de-  Increases  for  Honduras,  Haiti,  and  Para- 

creases  in  United  States  imports  from  each  guay  were  0.3  percent,  2.4  percent,  and 

of  the  Latin  .-\merican  Republics  (except  23.7  percent,  respectively.  With  regard 

Honduras,  Haiti,  and  Paraguay),  ranging  to  United  States  sales  to  the  Latin  Ameri- 

from  0.8  percent  in  the  case  of  Guatemala  can  Republics,  there  were  five  increases. 


United  States  Imports  from  Latin  America 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted) 


Country  of  origin 

i 

1937  ! 

! 

1938 

Percent 
change  in 
1938 

Mexico . 

60, 120 

49,  007 

-18.4 

Guatemala . 

9,611 

9,  529 

-0.8 

El  Salvador . 

8,  563 

5,  672 

-33.8 

Honduras . 

5,674 

5,  692 

+  0.3 

Nicaragua . 

3,103 

2,  478 

-20.1 

Costa  Rica . 

4,  434 

4, 102 

-7.5 

Panama  (including  Canal  Zone) . 

4,  623 

3,  921 

-15.2 

148, 045 

105,  840 

-28.5 

Dominican  Republic . 

7,  377 

5,  745 

-22.1 

2,  896 

2,  967 

+  2.4 

North  .American  Republics . 

254,  446 

194,953 

-23.4 

Argentina . 1 

138,  940 

40,  707 

-70.7 

Bolivia  • . 1 

1,363 

865 

-36.5 

Brazil . 

120,  638 

97,937 

-18.8 

Chile . 

46,  668 

28,  234 

-39.5 

Colombia . 

52,  345 

49,  432 

-5.6 

Ecuador . 

4,012 

2,  584 

-35.6 

Paraguay  ' . 

1,095 

1,355 

+  23.7 

16,  525 

12,813 

-22.5 

Uruguay . 

13,  809 

4,  730 

-65.7 

X'enezuela . 

22,  770 

20,  035 

-12.0 

South  American  Republics . 

418, 165 

258,  692 

-38.1 

Total  Latin  .America . 

j  672,611 

453,  645 

-32.6 

>  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the 
ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 
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Sales  to  Honduras  stained  by  13  percent; 
to  Costa  Rica,  by  21.7  percent;  to  Chile, 
bv  2.5  percent;  to  Colombia,  by  4.3  per¬ 
cent;  and  to  Venezuela,  by  12.5  percent. 
The  decreases  ranged  from  2.3  percent  for 
Panama  to  61.7  percent  for  Uruguay. 


The  following  tables  show  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Latin  American  nations,  by  values  and 
percent  of  increase  or  decrease,  for  the 
calendar  year  1938,  with  comparisons  for 
1937. 


United  States  Exports  to  Latin  America 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted) 


Country  of  destination 


Mexico . 

Guatemala . 

El  Salvador . 

Honduras . 

•Vicaragua . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama  (including  Canal  Zone) 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Republic . 

Haiti . 


North  American  Republics. 

•Argentina . 

Bolivia  * . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay  • . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

South  .\merican  Republics 

Total  Latin  America . 


1937 

1938 

Percent 
change  in 
1938 

109,  450 

62, 043 

-43.3 

7,  612 

6,  863 

-9.8 

3,  628 

3,  527 

-2.  8 

5,  568 

6,  292 

+  13.0 

3,  353 

2,833 

-15.5 

j  4, 477 

5,  449 

+  21.7 

1  24, 981 

24,  403 

-2.3 

j  92, 263 

76,  329 

-17.3 

6,  469 

5,  696 

-11.9 

4,084 

3,  642 

-10.8 

261,885 

197,077 

-24.7 

94, 183 

86,  772 

-7.9 

5,  863 

5,  395 

-8.0 

68,  631 

61,955 

-9.7 

23,  997 

24,  603 

+  2.5 

39,  200 

40,  884 

+  4.3 

5,  052 

3,  311 

—  34.  4 

743 

644 

-13.3 

19,001 

16,  893 

-11.  1 

13,  203 

5,058 

-61.7 

46,  445 

52,  278 

+  12.  5 

316,318 

297, 793 

-5.8 

578,  203 

494,  870 

-14.  4 

'  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
vis  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the 
ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 
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Latin  American  Foreign  Trade 

In  1936,  1937,  and  Part  of  1938 

JULIAN  G.  ZIER 

Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  following  is  a  statistical  account  of  the 
value  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  during  the 
years  1936  and  1937,  the  latest  years  for 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  complete 
totals  of  such  foreign  trade  and  to  convert 
all  of  the  monetary  units  of  the  Republics 
into  a  common  denomination  for  com¬ 
parison. 

This  conversion  has  been  accomplished 
for  these  years  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
system  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
data  upon  which  dollar  values  are  based 
were  originally  expressed  in  twenty  differ¬ 
ent  monetary  units,  many  of  which  have 
more  than  one  rate  of  exchange  in  foreign 
markets.  The  situation  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  currencies  used  in  barter 
agreements.  In  consideration  of  these 
facts  the  accompanying  tables  are  pub¬ 
lished  with  such  reservations  as  the  process 
of  compilation  necessitated. 

Figures  for  1938  for  the  foreign  trade  ol 
the  Latin  American  countries  (in  so  far  as 
data  are  available)  will  be  found  on  pages 
229-31.  The  trade  for  1936  and  1937  is 
shown  as  distributed  among  the  six  leading 
commercial  countries  of  the  world,  i.  e.. 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
same  distribution,  by  percentage  participa¬ 
tion  in  total  imports  and  total  exports  for 
1938,  is  also  given. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  20  Latin 
American  Republics  for  1937,  compiled 
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from  Latin  American  official  sources  and 
converted  into  United  States  current  dol¬ 
lars  (see  Table  No.  I),  reached  the  approx¬ 
imate  value  of  $4,026,883,000,  an  increase 
of  $870,577,000,  or  27.6  percent  over  the 
total  for  1936.  Imports  for  1937  totaled 
$1,630,829,000,  increasing  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  by  $382,599,000,  or  30.7  percent; 
exports,  amounting  to  $2,396,054,000, 
gained  by  $487,978,000,  or  25.6  percent, 
as  compared  with  1936. 

The  commercial  movement  of  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  for  the  latest 
six-year  period  for  which  totals  are  availa¬ 
ble  (1932  to  1937,  inclusive),  together  with 
figures  for  the  earliest  four  years  for  which 
a  comparative  compilation  was  made  (1910 
to  1913,  inclusive,)  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 

All  Latin  America — 1910  to  1913  and  1932  to 
1937 


(Values  in  thousands  of  United  States  current  dollars,  i.  e., 
OUO  omitted) 


Year  j 

IiniK)rts 

Ex|iorts 

Total  Trade 

1910 . 

1,058.  660 

1,286,201 

2.  344,  861 

1911 . 

1, 159,  491 

1,283,  233 

2,  442,  724 

1912 . 

1,242.513 

1,  573,  533 

2.  816,046 

1913 . 

1,321,861 

1,552,751 

2,  874,  612 

1932 . 

610,  448 

1,030,  393 

1,  640,  841 

1933 . 

794. 121 

1, 178,  337 

1,972.  458 

1934 . 

1,043,  673 

1,632,  368 

2,  676,  041 

1935 . 

1, 117,  487 

1,722,  596 

2.  840, 083 

1936 . 

1,248,  230 

1,908,  076 

3, 156,306 

1937 . 

1.  630,  829 

2.  396.  054 

4.  026.  883 

Table  I. — Latin  American  Foreign  Trade  in  1937 — A  General  Survey 

(Values  in  thousands  of  United  States  current  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted) 
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Table  III. — Distribution  of  I'rade — Exports 

Latin  American  Exports  to  Leading  Commercial  Countries 

(Values  in  thousands  of  United  States  current  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted) 
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The  |)erccniaE;c  distribution  of  these 
totals  among  the  six  leading  commercial 
countries  for  the  calendar  years  indicated 
is  as  follows  (the  sums  represented  by  per¬ 
centages  for  the  years  1936  and  1937  will 
be  found  in  Tables  II  and  1 1 1, on  pages  230 
and  231); 


Imports 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  total 
imports  of  the  20  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics  among  the  six  leading  commercial 
countries  was: 


Year 

From  the 
'  Uniteil 
States 

From  the 
t;nited 
Kingdom 

From  Ger¬ 
many 

From  France 

From  Italy 

From  Japan 

1910. 

.  23.  5 

26.0 

15.6 

8.4 

4.  9 

0.1 

1911  . 

.  23. 8 

25.7 

16.7 

8.3 

4.6 

.1 

1912. 

.  24.  5 

24.  8 

16.7 

8.  3 

5.  1 

.1 

1913. 

.  25. 0 

24.  4 

16.6 

8.  3 

5.0 

.1 

1932. 

32.  3 

16.  3 

9.  4 

4.9 

5.4 

1.1 

1933. 

.  29. 2 

18.  1 

11.  5 

4.  9 

1.8 

1934. 

.  30.  1 

17.3 

9.  9 

4.6 

2.8 

1935. 

.  31.7 

14.7 

13.0 

3.7 

2.  6 

3.7 

1936. 

.  31.5 

14.  3 

15.4 

3.  3 

2.  1 

3.0 

193’’. 

.  34. 0 

13.2 

15.5 

3.0 

2.4 

Zi 

Exports 

The  percentage  distribution  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  20  Latin  American  Repub¬ 


lics  among  the  six  leading  commercial 
countries  was  as  follows  for  the  yean 
specified : 


Year 

To  the 
United 
States  1 

To  the 

U  nited 
Kingrlom 

To  Germany 

To  France 

To  Italy 

To  Japan 

1910 . 

34.  5 

20.  9 

11.  1 

8.4 

1.2 

0.1 

1911 . 1 

34.  3 

21.0 

12.9 

9.2  1 

1.7 

.1 

1912 . 1 

34.4 

19.8 

11.9 

7.  9  j 

1.8 

.1 

1913 . 

30.  8 

21.2 

12.4 

8.0 

2.0 

.1 

1932 . 

32. 1 

1  19.4 

7.2 

6.7 

3.  1 

.1 

1933 . 

29.  4 

22.  1 

6.  9 

6.  2 

.3 

1934 . 

29.  4 

20.  2 

7.9 

5.0 

.4 

1935 . 

32.  8 

18.6 

8.0 

4.7 

2.2 

.8 

1936 . 

32.8 

19.2 

8.0 

5.0 

1.8 

1.9 

1937 . 

31.0 

17.7 

8.7 

4.0 

3. 1 

1.6 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  im¬ 
port  and  export  trade  of  the  20  Latin 
American  Republics  with  the  six  leading 


commercial  nations,  by  values  as  well  as 
percentage  participation,  for  the  years 
1936  and  1937: 


All  Latin  America 


Inii)orts  (roiii 

- 

Exiiorts  to — 

Country 

Thousands  of  dollars 

Pertf  nt  of  total  j 

Thousands 

i  of  dollars 

Percent  of  total 

1 

I  1936  1 

1937 

1936 

1937 

19.36  i 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Total . 

.  .'l,  248,  230  j 

1,630,  829 

llOO.O  ! 

1 

100.0 

1,  908,  O^O 

1 

2,  396.  054 

100.0 

100.0 

United  States . 

.  ,  392, 959 

554,  51’' 

:  31.  5 

34.0 

625,726  i 

"43,  423 

32.  8 

31.0 

United  Kindgom.  .  .  . 

.  177,987 

215,  336 

,  14.3 

13.2 

366,674  i 

423,  251 

19.  2 

17.7 

France . 

.  ;  41,663 

48,  601 

^  3. 3 

3.0 

i  95,  332  i 

96,  803 

5.0 

4.0 

Germany . 

192,718 

252. 142 

1  15.4 

15.5 

j  152,78'' 

20'',  266 

8.0 

8.7 

Italy . 

.  .  ■  26,  083 

38,  530 

i  2.1 

2.  4 

34,087 

73, 179 

1.  8 

3. 1 

Japan . 

.  .  j  37,  596 

j  46, 461 

i  3.0 

2.  8 

37,010 

38,  372 

1.9 

1.6 

The  data  in  the  general  tables  published 
herewith  are  divided  into  two  sections, 
according  to  the  geographical  location  of 
the  countries.  In  the  North  American 
group  are  Mexico,  Guatemala,  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Haiti;  in  the  South  American,  Argen¬ 


tina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
\'enezuela.  The  commercial  movement 
of  the  northern  group,  i.  e.,  the  ten  Repub¬ 
lics  from  Panama  north,  was  as  follow's  in 
1936  and  1937,  by  values  and  percentage 
participation  of  the  six  leading  commercial 
nations: 


Latin  Republics  in  Xorth  America 


Imports  from- 

- 

Exiwrts  to — 

Country 

Thousands  of  dollars 

Percent  of  total 

Thousands  of  dollars 

Percent  of  total 

1936  1 

1937 

1936  1 

1937 

1936  ! 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Total . ] 

313,701  1 

401,422  1 

100.0  i 

100.0 

1  449, 442 

529,  283 

100.0 

100.0 

United  States . 

182,746 
18,  264 
9,  368 

244,518 

58.  3 

60.9 

290,  674 

338,  943 
56,  984 

64.7 

64.0 

22,  421 
10,  568 

5.8 

49,  008 

10.  9 

10.  8 

France . 

3.0 

2.6 

14,  746 

13,  885 

3.  3 

2.6 

Germany . 

37,  688 

1  50, 427 

12.0 

12.6 

32,  330 

35,  891 

7.2 

6.8 

Italy . 

1,457 

3,  370 

0.  5 

;  0. 8 

1,054 

1  2, 895 

0.2 

0.5 

Japan . 

8,  958 

!  11,773 

2.9 

1  2. 9 

1  5, 867 

1  3, 835 

1.3 

0.7 

For  the  southern  group,  i.  e.,  the  ten  on  imports  and  exports  for  the  same  tw’o 

South  American  Republics,  similar  figures  years  are  as  follows: 
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South  American  Republics 


Itni><>rls 


Exports 


Country 

1 

Thousands 

;  of  dollars  | 

Percent  of  total  | 

t 

Thousands  of  dollars 

Percent  of  total 

l»3r>  { 

1037  1 

1 

193fi  j 

1937  j 

mu 

1937 

1930 

1937 

Total . j 

934,529  j 

1,229,407  ' 

100.0  ^ 

1  i 

100.0  / 

1. 

i 

1,458,634  j 

1,866,  771 

100.0 

100.0 

United  States . 

210,  213 

309,999 

22.5 

25.2  ! 

335,  052 

404,  480 

23.0 

21.7 

159,  723 

192,915 

17.  1 

15.7  j 

317,  666 

366,  267 

21.  8 

19  ft 

France . 

32,295 

38,  033 

1 

3.  5 

3.  1  ' 

80,  586 

82,918 

5.5 

4.4 

Germany . 

155,030 

1  201,715 

16.6 

16.4  ‘ 

120,457 

171,375 

8.3 

9.2 

Italy . 

;  24, 626 

35,  160 

’  2. 6 

2.9  : 

33,  033 

70,  284 

2.  3 

3.8 

Japan . 

i  28, 638 

1 

j  34, 688 

.  3.  1 

1  2.  8  1 

1  i 

31,  143 

34,  537 

2.  1 

j  1.9 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  present  a  detailed 
study  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  Latin 
American  countries  for  1938.  However, 
the  following  statement  of  the  percentage 
participation  of  the  si.\  leading  commer¬ 
cial  countries  in  the  total  imports  and  total 
exports  of  these  Republics  is  given  for  that 
part  of  the  year  for  which  data  are  avail¬ 
able.  Certain  of  these  data  were  obtained 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Latin 
American  Section  of  the  Division  of  Re¬ 
gional  Information,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  L’nited  .States 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Percentage  shares  oj  the  six  leading  commercial 
countries  in  the  total  purchases  and  sales  oJ  the 
20  Latin  American  Republics 


(Total  values  in  thousands  of  Unite<l  States  current  dollars, 
i.  e.,  000  oraitteil) 


1 

Country  ! 

193S 

Imports  1 

Exports 

Argentina  (cal.  yr.) — total . . 

•389,920  j 

384,  661 

United  Kingdom . 1 

18.3 

31.8 

France . 

4.3 

5.3 

Germany . 

10.  1 

11.5 

Italy . 

5.  5 

2.5 

Japan . 

3.3 

1.  1 

United  States . 

17.6 

8.  1 

Percentage  shares  of  the  six  leading  commercial 
countries  in  the  total  purchases  and  sales  oJ  the 
20  Latin  American  Republics — Continued 


Country 

1938 

Imports  1 

Exports 

Brazil  (Jan.  to  Aug.,  incl.) — 

200,  800 

200,  700 

10.  1 

9.4 

(0 

24.  8 

(0 

21.1 

(-) 

(‘) 

(^) 

23.  9 

('0 

32.2 

Chile  (Jan.  to  Oct.,  incl.) — 

85,  000 
10.  3 

172,197 

20.5 

(*) 

(0 

25.  9 

9.2 

2.  7 

4.3 

2.7 

1.6 

27.  8 

23.2 

Colombia  (Jan.  to  Sept., 

68,  797 
11.9 
(2) 

64, 968 
0.5 

(^) 

13.7 

17.  5 

1.  2 

1.5 

0.  2 

0.1 

United  States . 

48.8 

53.6 

<  Customs  values;  real  values  unavailable. 


>  Unavailable. 
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Pfuentage  shares  oj  the  six  leading  commercial 
countries  in  the  total  purchases  and  sales  of  the 
20  Latin  American  Republics — Continued 


] 

Country  i, 

1 

193X 

IniiKirts  1 

Ex|M>rls 

Costa  Rica  (Jan.  to  June,  i 

incl.) — ^  total . 

6,  100 

7,  700 

United  Kingdom . 

(-) 

0) 

France . 

(0 

(0 

Germany . 

20.  8 

19.0 

Italy . 

(r) 

(0 

Japan . 

(-) 

(■’) 

United  States . 

48.  1 

39.4 

Cuba  (cal.  yr.) — total . 

106,  007 

142,  768 

United  Kingdom . 

4.  2 

13.7 

France . 

2.6 

1.4 

Germany . 

4.5 

1.9 

Italy . 

0.6 

(■) 

Japan . 

0,  5 

0. 1 

United  States . 

70.  9 

75.9 

Dominican  Republic  (Jan. 

to  Sept.,  incl.) — total . 

8,419 

2  13,918 

United  Kingdom . 

4.7 

21.4 

France . 

3.  1 

7.7 

Germany . 

7.7 

2.8 

Italy . 

1.7 

0. 1 

Japan . 

11.7 

0.2 

United  States . 

52.9 

33.2 

Ecuador  (cal.  yr.) — -total .  . . 

i  11,064 

12,614 

United  Kingdom . 

i  7.7 

4.6 

France . 

i  4. 4 

8.0 

Germany . 

1  24. 1 

17.5 

Italy . 

i  3.2 

1.  5 

Japan . 

7.  4 

2.  4 

United  States . 

34.6 

37.5 

Guatemala  (cal.  yr.) — total . 

20,  955 

16,  336 

United  Kingdom . 

5.9 

0.3 

France . 

1.5 

0.6 

Germany . 

35. 1 

14.  1 

Italy . 

1.3 

0.1 

Japan . 

0.2 

0.  1 

United  States . 

44.7 

69.  5 

Haiti  (Fiscal  yr.  ended 

Sept.) — total . 

7,600 

6,  940 

United  Kingdom . 

15.  5 

13.6 

France . 

(*) 

(*) 

Germany . 

6.4 

2. 1 

Italy . 

0.9 

1.0 

Japan . 

5.  3 

2.2 

United  States . 

55. 1 

42.8 

•  Lws  than  one-tonlh  of  one  percent. 

*  Jan.  to  Oct.,  Incl. 

•rnavailablc. 


Percentage  shares  oJ  the  six  leading  commercial 
countries  in  the  total  purchases  and  sales  of  the 
20  Latin  American  Republics — Continued 


ImiMtrts 

Exjiorts 

Honduras  (Fiscal  yr.  ended 

June) — total . 

9,468  i 

7,356 

United  Kingdom . 

3.  3 

1.9 

France . 

(') 

(') 

Germany . 

11.  1  ' 

2.8 

Italy . 

(') 

(•) 

Japan . 

9.  2 

United  States . 

62.0 

86.4 

Mexico  (Jan.  to  June, 

incl.) — total . 

47,314 

2  60,  607 

United  Kingdom . 

5.2 

6.8 

France . 

(•) 

(*) 

Germany . 

19.  8 

5.5 

Italy . 

1.3  1 

0.  2 

Japan . 

2.2  1 

0.  3 

United  States . 

58. 1 

69.7 

Nicaragua  (Jan.  to  Sept., 

incl.)’ — total . 

3,816 

4.  741 

Panama  (cal.  yr.)* — total. . . 

17,  548 

’3,770 

United  Kingdom . 

(•) 

(*) 

France . 

(‘) 

(‘) 

Germany . 

(•) 

(‘) 

Italy . 

(*) 

(■) 

Japan . 

9.  3 

(•) 

United  States . 

57.8 

88.6 

Paraguay  • . 

Peru  (cal.  yr.) — total . 

59,  846 

78,  683 

United  Kingdom . 

10. 1 

20.8 

France . 

2.7 

6.4 

Germany . 

20.3 

10.6 

Italy . 

2.5 

0.3 

Japan . 

3.  3 

0.6 

United  States . 

34.3 

26.8 

El  Salyador  (Jan.  to  .Aug., 

incl.) — total . 

5,  440 

(') 

United  Kingdom . 

10.7 

(•) 

France . 

(*) 

(0 

Germany . 

32.8 

(•) 

Italy . 

1.0 

(‘) 

Japan . 

(•) 

(•) 

United  States . 

37.8 

1  (>) 

>  I’navailable. 

>  Jan.  to  April,  incl. 

*  Country  settregation  unavailable. 
‘  Preliminary  figures. 

*  Exclusive  of  reexports. 
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Percentage  shares  of  the  six  leading  commerda, 
countries  in  the  total  purchases  and  sales  of  Iht 
20  Latin  American  Republics — Continued 


1 

Country 

i 

1938 

Imports  Exports 

V'enezuela  (Jan.  to  June,  ^ 

incl.) — total . i 

52,839 

135, 044 

United  Kingdom . | 

7.1 

3.8 

France . I 

(') 

(') 

Germany . 

11.  4 

4.1 

Italy . 1 

(') 

Japan . 

(•) 

1 

(') 

United  States . ’ 

58.6 

13.6 

Percentage  shares  of  the  six  leading  commercial 
countries  in  the  total  purchases  and  sales  of  the 
20  Latin  American  Republics — Continued 


1938 

OuuuLr^ 

Im|H>rts 

Exports 

Uruguay  (Jan.  to  Oct., 
incl.) — total . 

2  34,  806 

41,234 

United  Kingdom . 

17.4 

t:.  1 

France . 

(■) 

(') 

Germany . 

10.2 

22.  1 

Italv . 

3.  8 

4.  1 

Japan . 

5.0 

2.0 

United  States . 

13.4 

3.9 

•  Unavailahle. 

•  Customs  values;  real  values  unavailable. 


Pan  American  Union  NOTES 

GOVERNING  BOARD 


1  he  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  at  its  regular  meeting  on  March  1, 
1939,  took  steps  to  put  into  effect  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Eighth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  giving  its  unani¬ 
mous  approval  to  the  following  reports, 
submitted  by  the  respective  committees; 

Inter-American  Conference  on  Indian 
Life 

It  was  recommended  that  the  program  and 
regulations  for  the  First  Inter- American 
Conference  on  Indian  Life  to  be  held  at 
La  Paz  in  August  1939,  as  drafted  by  the 
Organizing  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  Bolivia,  be  considered  final. 
The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
I  nion  was  requested  to  inform  the  Organ¬ 


izing  Committee  of  the  resolution  adopted 
at  Lima  to  the  effect  that  the  Conference 
consider  the  desirability  of  establishing  an 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Meetings  oj  Treasury  Representatives 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Director 
General  request  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ments,  through  their  respective  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  Governing  Board,  suggestions 
as  to  topics  to  be  included  in  the  program 
of  the  meeting  of  Treasury  representatives, 
to  lie  held  in  Guatemala  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Eighth  Conference. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  delay  in  receiving  such  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  committee  also  recommended 
that  the  meeting  be  postponed  from  May 
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to  November,  and  requested  that  this 
proposal  be  transmitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala. 

Inter-American  Commission  oj  Women 

The  report  on  this  matter  recommended 
that  the  American  Governments  be  re¬ 
quested  to  send  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
by  May  31,  1939,  at  the  latest,  the  names 
of  their  respective  representatives  on  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women. 
The  Governing  Board  will  then  elect  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  from  among 
the  representatives  whose  names  have  lx‘cn 
received  by  that  date,  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  of  the  Lima  Conference. 

Codification  of  International  Laic 

The  committee  of  the  Governing  Board 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  studying  the 
resolution  of  the  Lima  Conference  on  this 
topic  presented  the  following  report; 

In  its  resolution  (No.  XVII)  on  the  “Methods 
for  the  Codification  of  International  Law”  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  made  a  number  of  modifications  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  codification  of  international  law 
approved  by  the  Seventh  Conference  and  by  the 
Inter- American  Conference  for  the  Maintenimce 
of  Peace.  Two  of  these  changes  require  imme¬ 
diate  action  by  the  Governing  Board;  these  are; 

1 .  Each  of  the  three  permanent  committees  is 
to  have  six  members  that  are  not  nationals  of  the 
country  where  the  respective  committee  has  its 
seat.  Formerly  the  membership  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  was  confined  to  nationals  of  the  country 
w  here  the  committees  were  located. 

2.  The  Committee  of  Experts  is  increased  from 
seven  to  nine  members  and  the  term  of  office  is 
fixed  at  five  years,  in  the  place  of  the  former 
indefinite  p>eriod. 

Election  oJ  the  new  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Experts 

With  respect  to  the  election  of  the  new  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Experts,  the  said  resolution 
provides  that  they  shall  be  elected  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  paragraph  3  of  Resolution  LXX  of  the 
Seventh  Conference. 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  latter  resolution 
and  adapting  the  procedure  to  the  requirements  of 
the  election  of  two  rather  than  seven  members,  tht 
Director  General  has  communicated  with  the 
members  of  the  Governing  Board  requesting  the 
rcsp)ective  governments  to  present  the  lists  of 
candidates  contemplated  in  the  aforesaid  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Seventh  Conference. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution  of  tlie 
Lima  Conference  provides  that  the  Committee 
of  Experts  is  to  meet  every  two  years,  and  also 
that  various  resolutions  of  the  same  Conference 
refer  specific  topics  to  the  national  and  to  the 
permanent  committees  for  the  preparation  of 
preliminary  drafts  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  election  of  the  two  new  members  be  expedited. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  recommend  to  the  governments  that 
they  submit  their  lists  of  candidates  at  the  earliest 
moment,  and  not  later  than  May  1,  1939.  .Mso, 
as  paragraph  3  of  Resolution  LXX  of  the  .Seventh 
Conference  provides  that  these  lists  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  governments  so  that  they  may 
cast  their  votes  within  .1  period  of  three  months, 
or  of  four  months  if  all  the  governments  have  not 
been  heard  from  at  the  end  of  three  months,  it  b 
recommended  that  the  said  lists  be  sent  to  the 
governments  by  the  Pan  American  Union  on  May 
4,  1939,  and  that  the  Governing  Board  count  the 
votes  cast  by  them  at  its  regular  meeting  of  .No¬ 
vember  1,  1939. 

Election  of  the  non-national  members  of  the  permamri  [ 
committees 

The  resolution  on  codification  (No.  X\'ll)  of 
the  Lima  Conference  provides,  with  reference  to 
the  membership  of  the  three  permanent  com-  ; 
mittees,  that: 

“4.  Each  of  the  permanent  committees  shall 
be  comjjosed  of  as  many  members  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  in  which  it  has  its  scat  may  | 
consider  necessary;  nevertheless,  six  of  its  members  | 
shall  be  designated  by  the  governments  of  the  fc 
other  American  States,  in  order  that  all  the  .\meri-  f 
can  Republics  shall  be  represented  on  the  three  I 
committees.  F 

“The  designation  of  the  eighteen  members  who  | 
are  not  nationals  of  the  countries  where  the  com-  ^ 
mittees  have  their  scats,  shall  be  made  in  accord-  t 
ance  with  the  procedure  which  the  Pan  American  L 
Union  shall  establish.”  | 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Governing  Board  | 
determine  by  lot,  at  the  session  of  .\pril  5,  1939,  | 
the  countries  that  are  to  be  represented  on  each  | 
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conunittee.  For  this  purpose  the  names  of  all  the 
countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  in  which 
the  joermanent  committees  are  located,  shall  be 
placed  in  an  um  and  the  names  drawn  by  lot. 
The  first  six  names  so  drawn  shall  be  for  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the 
next  six  for  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Monte¬ 
video  and  the  remaining  six  for  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  Havana.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  the  Director  General  be  authorized  to  inform 
the  respective  governments  of  the  results  and  to 
request  them  to  communicate  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  the  name  of  the  person  whom  each  govern¬ 
ment  designates  to  the  committee  on  which  it  is 
to  be  represented  as  determined  by  the  drawing 
of  lots. 

As  there  are  eighteen  countries  not  at  present 
represented  on  the  three  permanent  committees 
and  as,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lima  Conference,  it  is  necessary  to  name 
eighteen  non-national  members,  that  is,  six  for 
each  committee,  the  foregoing  procedure  ensures 
that  each  country  will  have  a  representative  on 
one  of  the  committees. 

Sptcial  topics  referred  to  the  entities  oj  codification  by 

the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American 

States 

A  number  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Eighth 
Conference  request  the  various  entities  of  codifi¬ 
cation  to  undertake  sprecial  studies  of  proposals 
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presented  to  the  Conference  by  the  delegations, 
the  Committee  of  Expjerts  and  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  some  instances 
the  Pan  American  Union  is  sp>ccifically  requested 
to  prepare  the  documentary  material  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  respective  entity,  while  other 
resolutions  merely  make  the  leference  in  general 
terms  without  specifying  the  instrumentality  of 
transmission. 

Your  Committee  recommends  that,  in  both 
cases,  the  Union,  as  the  permanent  secretariat  of 
the  work  of  codification  in  the  Americas,  under¬ 
take  the  necessary  work  of  classification,  repro¬ 
duction  and,  where  necessary,  of  translation  of  the 
material  and  that  the  Director  General  be  author¬ 
ized  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  proper  entity  in 
order  that  the  studies  recommended  by  the  Lima 
Conference  may  be  initiated  at  an  early  moment. 
The  resolutions  referred  to  are  the  following: 

Resolution  XIV. — Association  of  American 
Nations; 

Resolution  XV'’. — Perfection  and  Coordination 
of  Inter-American  Peace  Treaties; 

Resolution  XIX. — Pecuniary  Claims; 

Resolution  XXIV'. — Definition  of  the  Aggressor 
and  Sanctions; 

Resolution  XXX. — Nationality  of  Juristic  Per¬ 
sons; 

Resolution  XXXI. — Recognition  of  Belliger¬ 
ency; 

Resolution  XXXII. — Repxjrt  on  Nationality. 
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American  Express  Companj  extends 
services  to  South  America 

One  of  the  United  States  major  travel 
organizations,  the  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany,  has  recently  extended  its  travel  and 
financial  operations  to  fifteen  leading  cities 
in  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina  and  Chile. 
Through  an  affiliate  company  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  half  interest  in  the  Sociedade 
Anonima  Viagens  Internacionais  which 
operates  a  large  travel  office  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  through  another  it  has 
Joined  with  the  Compania  de  Transportes 
Expreso  Villalonga  in  forming  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  Villalonga-.American  Express,  which 
will  conduct  a  travel  business  in  fourteen 
cities  of  Argentina,  Chile  and  Uruguay. 
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Central  American  Regional  Radio 
Conference 

\  Regional  Radio  Conference  of  Central 
.America,  Panama,  and  the  Canal  Zone 
was  held  in  Guatemala  City  from  Novem¬ 
ber  24  to  December  8,  1938.  The  purpose 
of  the  conference,  called  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala  in  accordance  with 
article  7  of  the  General  Radio  Regulations 
adopted  at  Cairo  earlier  in  the  year,  was 
to  allocate  broadcasting  frequencies  for  the 
participant  countries  within  the  frequency 
band  of  2300-2400  kilocycles.  This 
range  was  selected  because  static  caused 
by  climatic  conditions  affects  broadcasts  in 
the  standard  band  of  550-1600  kilocycles. 

Each  country  was  accorded  one  primary 
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frequency  which  might  be  used  with  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  reach  all  Central  America 
and  Panama,  and  one  secondary  channel 
for  local  use.  The  frequencies  adopted 
were  as  follows: 


Frequency  in 
kilocycles 

Primary  '  Secondary 


I  i 

Canal  Zone .  2390  |  23’'0 

Costa  Rica. .  2330  2370 

El  Salvador .  2300  i  2360 

Guatemala .  2320  !  2400 

Honduras . '  2380  2340 

Nicaragua .  2350  I  2400 

Panama .  2310  i  2340 


Brazil  signs  extradition  treaties  with 
Colombia  and  Peru 

.•\n  extradition  treaty  between  Brazil  and 
Peru  was  signed  in  Lima  on  November  3, 
1938.  A  similar  treaty  between  Brazil 
and  Colombia  was  signed  in  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro  on  December  27,  the  first  dcKument 
to  be  signed  by  the  Colombian  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Brazil,  Sr.  Domingo  Esguerra,  since 
his  elevation  from  Minister  to  Ambassador. 

Advisory  committees  on  foreign  trade 
in  Mexico  and  Venezuela 

The  Governments  of  Mexico  and  Venezue¬ 
la  have  recently  established  national  com¬ 
mittees  under  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
•Affairs  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  on 
problems  related  to  foreign  trade. 

The  \^enezuelan  Advisory  Committee 
on  Foreign  Trade  is  composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Finance,  Promotion,  Agriculture, 
and  Labor  and  Communications.  It  is 
charged  with  the  “study  of  questions  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  related  to  foreign  trade 


for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  co¬ 
operation  and  coordinated  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  between  the  Ministries  represented.” 
Whenever  it  deems  it  necessary  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  ask  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
associations  of  producers,  etc.  to  send 
representatives  to  its  meetings,  but  they 
will  have  no  vote.  Its  reports,  once  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  majority  vote,  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Ministry'  of  Foreign  Affairs 
for  consideration. 

The  Mexican  National  Committee  on 
Foreign  Trade  is  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  national  and  private 
banking  institutions,  public  service  trans¬ 
portation  companies  and  institutions  repre¬ 
senting  organized  groups  of  business  men, 
farmers  and  industrialists.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  is  empowered  to  1)  coordinate  govern¬ 
mental  action  and  services  related  to  for¬ 
eign  trade;  2)  coordinate  the  action  of  pri¬ 
vate  interests,  among  themselves  and  with 
the  Government,  and  study  jointly  such 
legal  or  other  measures  to  be  initiated, 
hearing  and  taking  into  account  the 
views  of  the  private  entities  affected;  3) 
further  the  negotiation  of  the  international 
agreements  and  treaties  necessary  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  foreign  trade; 
4)  propose  to  the  proper  governmental 
organs  measures  tending  to  secure  the 
prestige  of  Mexican  products  and  trade 
abroad,  especially  with  reference  to  speci¬ 
fications  as  to  classification,  quality, 
packing,  trade  marks,  and  commercial 
arbitration ;  5)  propose  measures  to  protect 
Mexican  products  and  foreign  trade 
against  unfair  competition,  fraud,  etc.;  6) 
organize  into  groups,  by  business  activity 
or  by  region,  those  interested  in  foreign 
trade,  so  that  these  groups  may  act  col¬ 
lectively  in  the  export  and  import  trade 
and  in  related  activities;  7)  study  and  pro¬ 
pose  measures  to  maintain  an  exchange 
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position  and  a  balance  of  international 
payments  that  will  secure  for  Mexico  a 
sound  national  economy;  8)  collect  and 
distribute  at  home  and  abroad  information 
useful  to  the  development  and  prestige  of 
Mexican  trade;  and  9)  suggest  measures 
to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
end  that  the  Mexican  Consular  Service 
may  perform  the  best  work  possible  in  the 
development  of  Mexican  export  trade. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  chair¬ 
man  ex  officio  of  the  committee  and  will  pass 
upon  all  resolutions  which  it  may  adopt. — 
G.  A.  S. 

Brazilian  plan  for  public  works  and 
national  defense 

Two  decrees  issued  by  President  Getulio 
Vargas  last  January  19  have  established  in 
Brazil  a  five-year  Special  Plan  for  Public 
VV'orks  and  National  Defense,  the  total  cost 
of  which  is  placed  at  3,000,000  contos  de 
reis  or  approximately  $150,000,000.  Al¬ 
though  drafted  in  general  terms  the  decrees 
point  out  the  necessity  of  “promoting  the 
establishment  of  so-called  basic  industries, 
such  as  iron  and  steel,  and  the  execution  of 
public  works,  as  well  as  providing  national 
defense  with  the  elements  necessary  for 
order  in  and  the  security  of  the  country.” 

For  expenses  connected  with  the  plan 
during  1939  a  special  credit  of  600,000  con¬ 
tos  (approximately  $30,000,000)  has  been 
opened,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows; 


Government  Department  Contos 

National  Petroleum  Council .  15,000 

Ministry  of  War .  50,  000 

Ministry  of  Navy .  30,  000 

Ministry  of  Transp>ortation  and  Public 

Works .  105,000 

Ministry  of  Agriculture .  30,  000 

Ministry  of  Education  and  Health .  30,  000 

Ministry  of  Justice  and  Internal  .Affairs .  1 5,  000 

Ministry  of  Finance .  325,  000 


Total .  600,000 


Funds  for  expenses  during  1939  are  to  be 
obtained  from  the  following  sources: 

CoiUm 

Tax  on  exchange  operations .  250,  OOO 

Profits  from  banking  operations  in  which 

the  Treasury  participates .  50,000 

Exchange  obtained  by  shipments  of  gold 

abroad .  100,000 

Proceeds  of  issue  of  National  Treasury 
obligations .  200, 000 

Total .  600, 000 

The  National  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
issue  obligations  in  the  above  mentioned 
amount.  They  will  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  7  percent  per  annum,  payable  semi¬ 
annually,  and  be  redeemable  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  ten  years  after  1944.  They  are  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  which  will 
place  them  in  the  national  market. 

The  Ministries  may  not  expend  for  per¬ 
sonnel  expenses  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
annual  amount  allotted  to  them  by  the 
President,  who  each  year  is  to  submit, 
through  the  Minister  of  Finance,  a  detailed 
report  of  the  expenditures  of  the  previous 
year. — G.  A.  S. 


Economic  reconstruction  in  Honduras 


The  National  Congress  of  Honduras  has 
issued  a  decree  authorizing  President 
Tiburcio  Carias  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
technical  mission,  which  will  visit  the 
country  as  soon  as  possible  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  its  economic  condition 
in  order  to  draft  economic  and  financial 
legislation,  propose  a  complete  revision  of 
the  taxation  system,  and  prepare  a  general 
plan  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  of  the  nation.  The  President 
has  likewise  been  empowered  to  obtain  the 
services  of  agricultural  experts  to  train 
Hondurans  in  the  growing  of  various  crops. 

As  soon  as  he  deems  it  advisable  the 
President,  according  to  the  decree,  shall 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  or  other  responsible  entities  to 
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promote  the  immigration  of  farmers.  In 
the  meantime  the  various  Government 
departments  are  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  compilation  of  the  statistical  data 
necessary  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
technical  mission.  Once  the  economic  and 
financial  legislation,  the  tax  revision  and 
the  general  plan  for  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  development  have  been  approved,  the 
National  Congress  is  to  authorize  the 
President  to  contract  a  loan  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  improvement  of  the 
national  economy.  The  decree,  which 
appeared  in  La  Gaceta  for  February  11, 
1939,  was  sponsored  by  Dr.  Julio  Lozano, 
Secretary  of  Finance,  Public  Credit  and 
Commerce. 

Compulsory  cultivation  of  food  crops 
in  Peru 

The  law  on  compulsory  cultivation  of  food 
crops,  which  although  on  the  statute  books 
of  Peru  since  1919  heretofore  has  been  only 
partially  complied  with,  was  recently 
strengthened  and  extended  by  an  execu¬ 
tive  order.  Amending  an  order  issued  on 
June  1,  1937,  President  Benavides  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  farmers  within  the  provinces 
of  Lima,  Callao,  Chancay,  Canete,  Ica, 
Chincha  and  Pisco  whose  farms  have  a 
cultivated  area  in  excess  of  10  hectares  (25 
acres)  must  devote  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  land  to  the  cultivation  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  of  prime  necessity.  Farmers  who 
comply  with  government  regulations  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  rotation  of  food  crops  and 
obtain  two  crops  in  the  year  must  devote 
5  percent  of  their  land  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  crops.  When  only  one  crop  is  raised, 
the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  food  crops 
must  be  equivalent  to  10  percent  of  the 
cultivated  area  of  the  farm.  Wherever 
possible,  the  area  planted  in  food  crops 
must  be  in  one  lot;  if  this  is  found  to  be 
impossible,  the  lots  must  adjoin  one 


another  and  be  located  in  zones  accessible 
to  motor  vehicles. 

In  order  to  give  the  Government  a  more 
effective  control  over  the  production,  as 
well  as  the  importation  and  exportation, 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  Cattle  Raising  and  Coloniza¬ 
tion  has  been  ordered  to  compile  statistics 
on  the  production  and  consumption  of 
these  articles  in  the  Provinces  of  Lima  and 
Callao,  the  most  populous  and  therefore 
the  largest  consuming  centers  in  Peru. 
The  statistics  are  eventually  to  cover  the 
whole  country. — G.  A.  S. 

League  of  Municipalities  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  First 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Municipalities, 
held  at  Havana,  Cuba,  in  November  1938, 
President  Peynado  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  promulgated  a  law  establishing 
the  Dominican  Municipal  League,  to  be 
composed  of  two  delegates  each  from  the 
Administrative  Council  of  the  District  of 
Santo  Domingo,  all  town  councils,  and 
regional  organizations  of  a  similar  cate¬ 
gory.  The  delegates  will  meet  upon  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Police  to  decide  upon  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  League. 

The  law,  which  appears  in  the  Gaceta 
Oficial  for  January  3,  1939,  includes  among 
the  duties  of  the  League:  to  promote  coop¬ 
eration  between  municipalities;  to  serve  as 
a  center  for  the  exchange  of  data,  informa¬ 
tion,  publications,  and  other  useful  mate¬ 
rial;  to  encourage  cooperation  between 
Dominican  and  foreign  municipalities;  to 
back  the  holding  of  congresses,  competi¬ 
tions,  expositions,  etc.,  of  municipal,  na¬ 
tional,  or  international  interest;  and  to 
maintain  permanent  offices,  and  issue  such 
publications  as  may  further  its  purposes. 
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Ecuadorean  and  Venezuelan  codes 
dealing  with  minors 

'I  wo  South  American  republics,  Ecuador 
and  Venezuela,  have  issued  new  Juvenile 
Codes.*  The  supervision,  education  and 
protection  of  abandoned  or  delinquent 
children  under  18  years  of  age  is  a  function 
of  the  State,  according  to  the  V'enczuelan 
code.  As  far  as  social  protection  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Ecuadorean  code  extends  the 
age  limit  to  21  years,  fixing  it  at  18  for 
delinquent  minors.  Both  codes  provide 
that  the  executive  shall  create  the  estab¬ 
lishments  necessary  to  provide  protection 
and  education  for  minors.  Detailed  rules 
of  procedure  are  provided  for  the  trial  of 
minors  and  special  juvenile  courts  created. 

Haiti  creates  Social  Welfare  Fund 

The  Republic  of  Haiti  is  making  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  street  beggars 
by  providing  homes  for  the  aged  and  the 
infirm  and  for  abandoned  minors.  A 
Social  Welfare  Fund  (Caisse  d’ Assistance 
Sociale)  has  been  created  to:  1)  establish 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country 
homes  for  those  who  because  of  age  or 
infirmity  cannot  provide  themselves  with 
food,  clothing  and  shelter;  2)  create  special 
establishments  to  receive  and  educate 
abandoned  or  delinquent  minors;  3)  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  maintenance  of  these  homes 
and  special  establishments;  and  4)  grant 
aid  to  similar  organizations  already  estab¬ 
lished.  Special  taxes  have  already  been 
created  to  provide  funds  for  this  work. 

Argentine  National  Tuberculosis 
Commission 

The  Boletin  OJicial  of  .Argentina  for  October 
15,  1938,  contained  a  law  creating  the 

'  Sre  "Rfgistro  Oficial”,  Quito,  Equador,  August  12, 
193S;  “Gaceta  Oficial”,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  fanuary 
11,  1939. 


National  Tuberculosis  Commission  under 
the  National  Public  Health  Bureau.  The 
Commission  will  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  who  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  serv’e  without  pay. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission  will  be  to 
establish  and  maintain  hospitals,  sanitaria, 
colonies,  preventoria,  dispensaries,  etc., 
throughout  the  republic;  to  set  up  labora¬ 
tories,  tuberculosis  institutes,  and  convales¬ 
cent  homes,  prepare  statistics,  and  hire 
specialists;  to  grant  subsidies  to  welfare 
societies,  antituberculosis  leagues,  private 
institutions  and  other  organizations  de¬ 
voted  to  fighting  the  disease;  and  to  use  the 
farm  and  other  products  of  convalescent 
colonies  either  for  consumption  there  or 
for  sale  elsewhere. 

The  Commission  will  be  financed  by 
national  insurance  against  tuberculosis, 
the  plans  for  which  it  is  to  draft.  In  the 
meantime,  it  will  be  allotted  a  credit  of 
2,000,000  paper  pesos,  from  the  general 
revenues  of  the  current  budget. 

Voluntary  sterilization  in  Panama 

The  Government  of  Panama  passed  a  law 
on  November  16,  1938,  permitting  volun¬ 
tary  sterilization  throughout  the  republic 
under  the  following  conditions:  The  pe¬ 
titioner  must  present  a  written  request 
from  the  Sterilization  Board,  the  request 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed 
by  two  physicians  licensed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Health  stating  that  he  suffers 
from  or  might  transmit  a  hereditary  dis¬ 
ease  or  a  mental  or  physical  disease  or 
defect  that  might  seriously  affect  his 
progeny;  in  special  circumstances  where 
social  or  economic  conditions  justify  such 
action,  the  Board  may  authorize  the  steri¬ 
lization  of  a  normal  person  if  he  can  prove 
that  he  has  had  at  least  five  children. 
UpxDn  written  permission  from  the  Board, 
the  sterilization  operation  may  be  per- 
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formed  by  any  licensed  physician.  Per¬ 
mission  may  also  be  granted  to  women 
who.  in  the  opinion  of  licensed  physicans, 
would  be  in  serious  danger  from  pregnancy. 

The  Sterilization  Board  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following  five  members:  The 
Director  of  Public  Welfare;  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Board  of  Health;  the  phy¬ 
sician  in  charge  of  the  Matias  Hernandez 
Isolation  Hospital;  the  Attorney  General; 
and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Cuban  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies 

By  a  decree  appearing  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial 
of  November  14, 1938,  the  Cuban  Institute 
for  .Advanced  Studies  was  created  as  an 
independent  institution  attached  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Habana.  In  addition  to  the 
general  duties  of  conserving  and  trans¬ 
mitting  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
republic,  the  Institute  will  sponsor  special 
lecture  series,  encourage  research,  and 
establish  fellowships  for  study  and  research 
abroad. 

The  Institute  will  be  governed  by  a 
Ixjard  of  fifteen  members,  ten  of  whom 
were  named  in  the  decree;  these  include 
leading  Cuban  intellectual  and  educa¬ 
tional  figures.  Members  of  the  board  will 
serve  without  pay. 

The  decree  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment,  at  the  outset,  of  four  special  lecture¬ 
ships:  the  Jos6  Antonio  Saco  chair  of  his¬ 
torical  research;  the  Enrique  Jos6  Varona 
chair  of  philosophy  and  literature;  the 
Felipe  Poey  chair  of  scientific  research; 
and  the  Jos6  Calixto  Bernal  chair  of  social 
sciences. 

The  National  Archaeological  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Seminar  of  Historical  Research, 
and  the  National  Folklore  Committee  are 
to  function  henceforth  as  sections  of  the 
Institute. 


National  Committees  on  Intellectual 
Cooperation 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Inter- 
.American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  recommending  that  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  as  yet  had  not  done  so  appoint 
National  Committees  on  Intellectual  Coop¬ 
eration,  Colombia  and  Panama  have 
added  their  names  to  the  list  of  countries 
where  such  committees  have  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

The  Committee  appointed  in  Panama 
by  President  J.  D.  Arosemena  is  composed 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  person¬ 
alities  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country: 
Dr.  Harmodio  Arias,  Dr.  Narciso  Garay, 
Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  Dr.  Jeptha  B.  Duncan 
and  Dr.  Cristobal  Rodriguez. 

Six  members  will  constitute  the  Co¬ 
lombian  Committee  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Eduardo  Santos:  a  representative 
of  each  of  the  two  Ministries  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  work  of  the  Committee, 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Education;  another 
representing  the  National  Bureau  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  National  Library  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum;  one  representing  the 
official  and  private  universities;  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  .Academies  of  History, 
Letters,  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine;  and 
a  member  representing  all  other  Colom¬ 
bian  cultural  institutions. 

With  these  two  additions  there  are  now 
Committees  on  Intellectual  Cooperation 
in  the  following  American  republics:  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 
In  several  countries  where  Committees 
have  as  yet  not  been  established  there  are 
divisions  and  special  services  with  similar 
functions  in  the  respective  Ministries  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  above  mentioned  resolution  of  the 
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Buenos  Aires  Peace  Conference  provided 
that  Committees  be  created  in  order  that 
they  might  “establish  contact  with  other 
such  national  groups,  and  with  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  at  Washington,  and  the 
International  Institute  of  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation  at  Paris.”  The  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States 
recently  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  adopted  sev¬ 
eral  resolutions  which  affect  the  work  of 
the  committees  and  two  which  entrust 
them  with  specific  tasks:  to  aid  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  compiling  information 
on  the  scientific  and  technical  institutions 
of  each  of  the  American  Republics  and  to 
give  all  possible  publicity  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  to  the  treaties,  conventions, 
resolutions  and  recommendations  of  the 
International  Conferences  of  American 
States.  Their  scope,  however,  was  broad¬ 
ened  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  First  Conference 
of  American  National  Committees  on  In¬ 
tellectual  Cooperation  held  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  January  6-12,  1939. — G.  A.  S. 

Brazilian  National  Commission  of 
Primary  Education 

The  National  Commission  of  Primary 
Education,  to  be  composed  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  President,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  decree  law  in  Brazil  on  Novem¬ 
ber  18, 1938.  The  Commission,  which  will 
function  under  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Public  Health  will  organize  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  against  illiteracy,  define 
Federal  and  State  Government  action 
with  regard  to  primary  instruction  in  for¬ 
eign-born  centers,  draw  up  curricula  for 
city  and  rural  schools,  decide  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  religious  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  the  schools,  indicate  how 
compulsory  primary  instruction  shall  be 
interpreted,  and  study  the  questions  of  free 


primary  education  and  the  training,  pay, 
and  discipline  of  primary  school  teachen 
throughout  the  country. 

Anti-totalitarian  instruction  in 
Paraguay 

By  a  decree  issued  on  December  30,  1938, 
the  Government  of  Paraguay  has  made 
compulsory  the  teaching  of  anti-totali¬ 
tarian  doctrines  in  the  primary  schools 
throughout  the  republic,  both  national 
and  foreign.  The  preamble  of  the  decree 
states  that  there  has  been  an  attempted 
infiltration  of  anti-democratic  propaganda, 
of  both  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme 
right,  in  the  public  schools,  which  is  contrary’ 
to  the  traditions  and  temper  of  the  country. 

Brazilian  League  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness 

The  National  League  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  organized  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Brazilian  Society  of  Ophthalmology, 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
November  12,  1938.  Dr.  Nelson  Moura 
Brasil  do  Amaral  was  elected  president 
of  the  league,  which  will  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  time  being  in  the  Insti- 
tuto  Benjamin  Constant. 

Branches  of  the  league  will  be  established 
in  state  capitals,  and  help  carry  out  the 
three-year  minimum  program  suggested 
by  the  board  of  directors.  This  program  j 
includes  an  intensive  campaign  against 
trachoma  and  ophthalmia  in  new  born  I 
babies ;  the  establishment  of  1 0  sight-conser-  I 
vation  classes;  and  greater  study  of  the  health  I 
problems  involved  in  artificial  lighting. 

The  Dominican  Republic  restricts  ! 
number  of  foreign  employees  | 

A  law  issued  by  the  Dominican  Con-  * 
gross  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  j 
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Republic  on  December  21  last  provides 
that  at  least  70  percent  of  the  number  of 
employees  and  laborers  of  any  employer 
engaged  in  commercial,  industrial  or  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  must  be  Dominican  citizens  and 
that  the  latter  shall  receive  at  least  70 
|)crccnt  of  the  total  payroll  of  the  employer. 
If  the  number  of  employees  or  laborers  is 
less  than  ten  the  law  provides  that  the 
ratio  between  the  total  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  and  the  number  of  Dominican  em¬ 
ployees  should  be  as  follows;  nine,  six; 
eight  or  seven,  five;  six,  four;  five  or  four, 
three;  three,  two;  two,  one;  one,  one. 

The  law  establishes  certain  exceptions. 
Executives;  technicians,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  willing  to  certify  that  there  are  no 
unemployed  Dominicans  qualified  to  do 
their  work;  foreigners  married  to  Domini¬ 
can  women,  if  they  have  resided  in  the 
country  for  more  than  three  years;  and 
foreigners  who  have  Dominican  children, 
if  they  have  lived  in  the  country  for  more 
than  five  years,  are  not  to  be  included 
in  computing  the  above  mentioned  per¬ 
centages.  The  law  also  allows  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  grant  agricultural  establishments 
permission  to  employ  foreign  unskilled  la¬ 
borers  without  regard  to  the  said  percent¬ 
ages.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  punish¬ 
able  with  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $300  for  the 
first  offense  and  double  the  amount  for 
subsequent  violations. 

New  waterworks  for 
Cartagena,  Colombia 

••^s  part  of  the  festivities  celebrating  the 
independence  of  Cartagena,  Colombia, 
President  Santos  took  part  in  the  cere¬ 
monies  incidental  to  the  opening  of  the 
new  water  works  system.  The  water  is 
taken  from  the  Canal  del  Dique  at  Gam- 
bote,  about  22  miles  from  Cartagena,  and 
is  pumped  to  the  Cerro  de  la  Popa,  where 


the  filtration  plant  and  distribution  tanks 
are  situated. 

Woman  mayor  of  Chilean  capital 

The  first  woman  to  hold  the  position  of 
mayor  of  Santiago,  Chile,  Senora  Graciela 
Contreras  de  Schnake,  took  office  last 
January.  Senora  de  Schnake  is  the  wife 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Chile. 

Brazilian  experiment  station 
for  toxic  plants 

.An  experiment  station  devoted  to  plants 
from  which  substances  poisonous  to  insects 
can  be  derived  was  established  in  Brazil 
by  a  Presidential  decree  issued  in  October 
1938.  The  station  will  be  under  the  Plant 
Quarantine  Service  of  the  Ministry  of 
.Agriculture,  and  will  specialize  in  plants 
providing  poisons  for  insect  pests  especially 
damaging  to  agriculture.  Selected  seeds, 
cuttings,  and  young  plants  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  growing  such  plants  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

The  Tenth  International  Congress  of 
Military  Medicine  and  Pharmacy 

The  International  Congress  of  Military 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy  will  hold  its 
tenth  biennial  session  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  7  to  15,  1939,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Major  General  Charles  R.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Some  thirty  nations  have 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  attend,  among  them 
being  several  other  American  Republics. 
Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico  are  pre¬ 
paring  formal  papers  for  presentation  at 
the  Congress.  The  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons  of  the  United  States  will  meet 
concurrently  with  it. 
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The  Congress  had  its  inception  in  1920 
in  a  plan  proposed  by  Belgium  for  the 
study  of  the  experiences  of  the  World  War 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  medicine 
by  medical  officers  from  the  armed  forces 
of  interested  nations.  This  resulted  in  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  July  1921 
in  Brussels.  In  addition  to  the  above 
purpose,  it  accepted  as  its  task  the  amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  armies  in  campaign  and  the 
maintenance  of  constant  professional  col¬ 
laboration  among  men  whose  mission 
throughout  the  world,  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  during  war,  consists  in  giving 
their  services  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  Permanent  Committee,  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  of  the  founder 
nations — Belgium,  Brazil,  England,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  United  States — 
was  organized  at  the  same  time  and  held 
its  meeting  during  the  Congress.  Both 
have  continued  to  meet  without  inter¬ 
ruption  up  to  the  present  time.  Since 
the  first  Congress,  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Rome,  1923;  Paris,  1925;  War¬ 
saw,  1927;  London,  1929;  The  Hague, 
1931;  Madrid,  1933;  Brussels,  1935;  and 
in  Bucharest  in  1937.  At  the  close  of  this, 
the  Ninth  Congress,  the  organization 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  its  tenth  meeting  in  W'ash- 
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ington,  D.  C.  Thus  for  the  first  time  tht 
Congress  will  meet  in  the  Western  World. 

The  meeting  will  be  formally  opened  oi 
May  9  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull.  It  will  continue  through 
the  entire  week  with  the  presentation  d 
papers  on  the  seven  subjects  pertaininj 
to  military  medicine  selected  by  tin 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  Congrem 
Visits  will  be  made  to  the  Army  Medial 
Center,  Army  Medical  Library  and 
Museum,  the  Medical  Field  Servia 
School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  Naval  Acai 
emy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  the  Marine 
Base  at  Quantico,  Va.  An  entertaining 
social  program  will  be  available  for  tht 
evenings  in  addition  to  a  special  progra# 
for  the  ladies  accompanying  the  delegato 
to  the  Congress. 

Membership  in  the  Congress  is  open  te 
medical  officers  of  the  armed  forcea- 
active,  reserve  and  retired.  There  is  no 
fee  for  registration.  Inquiries  for  adtfr 
tional  information  should  be  addressed  ts 
the  Secretary  General,  Colonel  Harold  W. 
Jones,  Army  Medical  Library,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 

Of  general  interest  also,  will  be  a  syi» 
posium  on  aviation  medicine  occurriig 
as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Assod^ 
tion  of  Military  Surgeons,  on  Monday 
May  8. 
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